' in the newer sections of our cities. 


THE 


DECEMBER, 1906. 


EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN-~ 
¢ 
STRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives: 


GENTLEMEN: The two greatest prob- | 


lems in school administration are: 


I. TO GET ALL THE CHILDREN 
TO SCHOOL. 


II. TO GET GOOD TEACHERS FOR 
ALL THE SCHOOLS. 


In the solution of these problems many 
minor problems must be met, 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


In the first place sufficient school accom- 
modations must be provided. Cities which 
' grow rapidly seldom have room enough in 
_ their schools for all the children. With- 
out a well-defined policy in the location and 
' erection of new school buildings, it is im- 
possible to provide a place for every child 
Pitts- 
burg boasts that it had a seat for every 
child at the opening of the present school 
year. Through increased taxation for 
_ school purposes and through the breaking 
down of the barriers which kept children 
_ from going across ward lines Philadelphia 


is making rapid progress in the direction | 


| of providing school facilities for all its 
children. Other cities are constantly 
struggling with the same problem, the 
chief difficulty being lack of sufficient 
funds for building purposes. In counties 
whose total population has been diminish- 
ing, a new phase of the problem is pre- 
senting itself. The closing of a school by 


| 


reason of small attendance sometimes 


_ leaves several children unprovided with 


school facilities. The condition of the 
public roads makes transportation impos- 
sible during a portion of the year. From 


| this point of view the sparsely populated 


each big | 
enough to tax the wisdom of school off- | 
cials and the resources of the Common- | 
| wealth. 


| tion as the rapidly growing cities. 
| taxation has reached the maximum allowed 
| by law, there is a loud call for more liberal 


districts offer problems as difficult of solu- 
Where 


school appropriations on the part of the 
State. 
The educator welcomes every agency 


| that helps to bring all the children to 


school. More than 125,000 children are 
enrolled in the private and _ parochial 
schools of Pennsylvania. It should be the 
ambition of every one connected with the 
public schools to make them so efficient 
that no parent shall wish any other for his 
children. But since many persons feel it 
their duty to support other schools, every 
friend of children and every lover of his 
country will wish those schools to be made 
so efficient as to be a constant spur to the 
public schools. “The best is not too good 
for my children,” said a father not long 
ago, and the parent is always justified in 
sending his child to a private school, if he 


| cannot find a public school equally good. 





The attendance officer should put forth 
his best efforts to secure the regular at-: 
tendance of pupils in all classes of schools, 
and the teacher in charge of a private or 
parochial school should not hesitate to re- 
port to this officer the names of those who 
violate the law by absence without suffi- 
cient excuse. In this respect the patriot 
must rise above all questions of rivalry and 
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aim at the best possible schooling for every 
child. 
CONTRADICTORY LEGISLATION. 

Some of our legislation tends to keep 
children out of school. We have enacted 
laws making attendance at school compul- 
sory, and we have passed other laws de- 
priving certain children of the right to 
attend any public, private, parochial or 
Sunday-school. The child who cannot 
read and write simple sentences in the 
English language is not allowed to go to 
work before the age of sixteen is reached. 
The boy who spends the first sixteen years 
of his life in idleness or play is always in 
danger of becoming a confirmed loafer, and 
is on the highway to illiteracy, vagrancy 
and crime. 


SCHOOLING AND CRIME. 


The statistics of our penal institutions 
are frequently manipulated in such a way 
as to make a case against the school. The 
result is obtained by neglecting denomina- 
tors. The number of criminals who can- 
not read and write is compared with those 
who have had more or less schooling; and 
since there are less of the former than of 
the latter, the conclusion is drawn that in- 
telligence does not lessen crime. The 
number of criminals who cannot read and 
write should be compared with the total 








population above a given age (say ten | 


years) that cannot read and write; and | 
| of the best men as these are enshrined in 


this ratio should then be compared with 
the ratio obtained by comparing the num- 
ber of criminals who have been at school 
with the total population that has enjoyed 
schooling. 
favor of the school, because it is thus 
shown that the percentage of the illiterate 
who are criminals is larger than the per- 
centage of criminals among those who can 
read and write. Few persons appreciate 
the moral influence which a good school 
exerts upon the life of the child. Take 
for example so simple a matter as veracity 
in regard to one’s age. Many children 
have three ages. The first is the age ob- 
tained from the family Bible, or the Bap- 


tismal certificate. It is the child’s correct | 
| they feared worse than martyrdom. The 


age and is given whenever there is no mo- 
tive for deception. The second is the rail- 
way age which is one or more years less 
than the real age. This age the child is 
taught to give whenever it wishes to ride 
free or for half fare, in cases in which 
half fare or full fare should be paid. 
From the habit of cheating the railway or 
the trolley line, it is easy to pass to dishon- 
esty towards the employer, the municipal- 
ity, the State and the nation. The third 
age is the factory age which is a year or 
two more than the real age. It is given 
whenever the child is to begin work before 


b 


The result is invariably in | 
| to him a sealed volume; he must learn the 
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the law allows, or whenever a minor wishes 
to get a drink contrary to law. From 
these forms of law breaking the step is 
easy to the violations of law known as 
crimes. If the boy who, under our law, 
has no school privileges, does not become 
a vagrant, he is almost sure to break the 
law by misrepresenting his age in order 
that he may go to work. The law which 
deprives him of the right to go to school 
therefore tends in two directions to make 
him a criminal. 


THE LOSS OF THE SCHOOL VIRTUES. 


The child who gets no schooling suffers 
loss in other directions. In every good 
school the pupil acquires habits of industry, 
obedience, politeness, punctuality, regularity, 
silence, self-restraint, habits which become 
virtues when the will consciously enters 
into them, giving rise to the so-called 
School Virtues in the life and conduct of 
the pupil. Wiuthout these school virtues, 
which are never acquired upon the street, 
the individual cannot hold a job or a posi- 
tion in any mercantile or industrial estab- 
lishment. 

The illiterate man lacks adjustment to 
the institutions of the twentieth century. 
He cannot keep accounts, nor mark his 
ballot, nor sign his name to a legal docu- 
ment. He cannot write a letter home, nor 
read the letters that are sent to him from 
home. He cannot think the best thoughts 


literature; nor can he enjoy the instruc- 
tion and consolation of the sacred scrip- 
tures, unless he finds some one who is will- 
ing to read to him. The newspapers are 


_ news from hearsay. The man or woman 
| who cannot read and write is out of place 
| in a civilized community. To grow up in 


the midst of civilization and to be denied 
the education which civilization presup- 


| poses, involves hardships which remind 
_ one of the persecutions of antiquity and 


which the enlightened Greeks sought to 
prevent. A Roman Emperor, in his desire 
to exterminate the Christians, forbade the 
schooling of their children, a fate which 


Mytilenians, when masters of the sea, pun- 


| ished their allies who had revolted by not 


| 


allowing their children to be taught, deem- 
ing this the severest punishment which 
they could inflict. Exile in Siberia has 
been the fate of some who were rash 
enough to teach Hebrew peasants how to 
read and write. According to the laws of 
Solon, all the Athenian youth were ex- 
pected to attend school for the purpose of 
learning to read; tardiness and truancy 
were punished by a fine. The father who 
failed to instruct his son in reading, writ- 
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ing, swimming and a trade could claim no 
support from that son in old age. Aris- 
tophanes mentions it as quite an exception 
that the sausage seller got no education. 
So necessary did daily school going seem 
that when the women and children of 
Athens fled to Troezen at the time of the 
Persian invasion, the inhabitants, besides 
supporting them, paid persons to teach 
their children. In the days of George 


SEVENTY-THIRD 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Wolf and Thaddeus Stevens, Pennsylvania | 


planted herself on the side of the leader 
“whose banner streamed in light.” The 
design was to bring the blessings of edu- 
cation and intelligence within reach of 
every child. If Pennsylvania is to carry 
to its legitimate conclusion the policy that 
was then inaugurated, her lawmakers must 
not rest satisfied until every child is 
brought to school. 


THE CLASSES OF CHILDREN TO BE PROVIDED 
FOR. 

In view of the irreparable loss which 
children deprived of schooling must suffer, 
it behooves the legislature to make pro- 
vision for the schooling of the following 
classes of children: 

1. Children who, after repeated attempts, 
have not been successfully vaccinated, be- 
cause they are, or at least seem to be, im- 
‘mune from small pox and vaccinia. 

2. Children whom reputable physicians 
refuse to vaccinate by reason of scrofulous, 
tubercular or other adverse conditions. 

3. Children whose parents will not allow 
them to be vaccinated on account of preju- 
dices due largely to the excitement caused 
by anti-vaccination literature. 

4. Defective and backward children for 
whom education cannot be provided in 
schools of the ordinary type. 

5. Children so situated that no school is 
accessible to them. 


EMPTY SCHOOL HOUSES. 


There are sections of this Common- 
wealth in which the school houses are 





| so-called defective classes. 


| morally delinquent. 
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of sense will shield his child from both 
evils by the aid of vaccination and the 
school. Maxims like these, however true, 
fail to bring all the children to school. 
If vaccination can be made compulsory, as 
in Germany, it will go far toward solving 
the problem before us. But if the experi- 
ence of England and Canada, where troops 
had to quell the anti-vaccination disturb- 
ances, should cause our legislators to 
shrink from the enactment of such drastic 
legislation, then some provision in the form 
of separate schools should be made for the 
education of children who have no school 
rights under existing laws. 

In any event, the problem should be 
squarely faced, and no legislation should 
be enacted which punishes the innocent for 
the guilty. The parent, or the physician 
to whom the neglect of vaccination is due, 
should suffer the penalty, rather than the 
helpless child. If the health of the State 
requires that children at school be pre- 
served from contact with the unvaccinated, 
then vaccination should be required of 
teachers, school directors, school officials, 
health officers, clergymen and Sunday- 
school superintendents; but above all else 
special schools should be provided for the 
unvaccinated children to save them from 
the consequences of illiteracy, vagrancy 
and crime. 

Separate schools are also needed for the ' 
These include 
the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, the 
The Act of May 18, 
1876, P. L., 157, provides for the establish- 





' ment of special schools for deaf mutes in 


| ute books. 


school districts which have a population 
of more than twenty thousand inhabitants 
and eight or more deaf mute children of 
proper age for attending school. This law 
has remained a dead letter upon our Stat- 
The State maintains, separate 
and apart from the public schools, institu- 
tions for the education of the deaf, the 


| blind and the feeble-minded. Nevertheless 


empty because the parents will not allow | 


their children to be vaccinated. One 


| classes 


should not shut his eyes to the immense | 
| who do not belong to the defective classes, 


good which has been accomplished by the 
enforcement of our vaccination laws. 
day only one case of small-pox is known 
to exist in the State of Pennsylvania. On 
the other hand, one should not ignore the 
fact that the courts have repeatedly de- 
cided that no fine can be imposed upon 
parents or guardians for the non-attend- 
ance of the unvaccinated child. All the 
punishment, therefore, falls upon the inno- 
cent child. 

If it were necessary to choose between 
small-pox and illiteracy, the rational man 
would choose the former as the less of the 
two evils. It is easy to say that the man 


To- | 








some children who belong to the defective 
receive no _ schooling. We also 
need special schools for backward children 


and who by special methods can be ad- 
vanced to the plane of normal children. 
Philadelphia has taken steps to provide in- 
struction specially suited to backward chil- 
dren, and our other cities should in no 
long time follow this example. The child 
who asks mother to pray that it be made 
like the other children that get along at 
school, deserves treatment not as morally 
delinquent, but as a backward child whom 
manual training and other exercises may 
give control of its hands and its mental 
powers. thus fitting it to play a useful part 
in the life of the community. 
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GOOD TEACHERS. 


The most potent help in getting the chil- 
dren to school is to put them in charge of 
good teachers. A good teacher makes the 
school the place to which the children best 
like to go. Children have: rights as well 
as duties. One of the rights of the child 
is the right to be happy at school. How 
can children be happy under a teacher who 
is not happy in his or her work? How 
can the teacher be happy if he or she is 
inefficient or ill prepared, or poorly paid? 

The inefficient teacher fails to create an 
interest in study and thereby increases the 
difficulty which the attendance officer ex- 
periences in keeping the truant at school. 
Where the pupils do not attend of their 
own accord, the work of the attendance 
officer must be done over and over again. 
And of what avail is it to force a pupil 
into a school where he is poorly taught 
and daily discouraged over tasks in which 
he takes no interest. Without good teach- 
ers, it is labor lost to build school houses 
and hire officers whose duty imposes upon 
them the task of bringing the unwilling 
child to school, only to sit there and wait 
for school to let out. The directors have 
performed the chiefest of their duties when 
they have selected and secured good teach- 
ers for all the schools under their juris- 
diction. 

Among the hindrances which prevent 
the putting of good teachers into all the 
schools are the unsatisfactory methods of 
employing substitute teachers, the multi- 
tudinous examinations which must be 
passed to secure promotion or even to hold 
one’s position, and the inadequate salaries 
which cause the brightest minds to look 
outside of the school room for the chance 
to earn a livelihood. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


It is folly in the highest degree to put 
half-trained and inexperienced young girls 
in charge of a school when the regular 
teacher is absent. By the time the latter 
returns, the pupils have lost their interest 
in study and the discipline of the school 
has gone to pieces. The substitute teach- 
ers should be the best paid and the most 
skillful of those who are regularly em- 
ployed; and they should be familiar with 
the work in all grades. Under a substitute 
teacher of this kind the pupils do not suf- 


fer during the absence of the regular | 


teacher. Should a beginner at teaching 
fail in discipline or methods of instruction, 
she can be sent to visit the best schools 
whilst the substitute takes charge and puts 
the school into satisfactory shape. When 
the substitute teachers are not needed to 
take the place of others, they can spend 
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the time in helping backward pupils catch 
up in their work, thus saving them from 
the most disheartening of school experi- 
ences,—that of dropping back into a lower 
grade. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The superintendent who treats the ex- 
amination as if it were a farce soon finds 
that his teachers and their pupils begin to 
deteriorate and that high standards of effi- 
ciency cannot be maintained without hon- 
est tests of scholarship. On the other 
hand, the superintendent who relies upon 
the annual examination of teachers as the 
chief stimulus to study and improvement, 
thereby shows that he is no longer a live 
coal from the altar, or (to change the fig- 
ure of speech) that he is himself perilously 
near the dead line. Examinations should 
not be considered a panacea for all the ills 
by which a school system may be afflicted. 
Those who have carefully studied the ef- 
fect of examinations liken their action to 


that of drugs which may depress, as well - 


as stimulate the person who takes them. 
If examinations possessed the wonderful 
efficacy which many persons ascribe to 
them, the Chinese schools would be the 
best in the world, and periodic examina- 


tions should be prescribed for all school ° 


officials, including State superintendents 
and the United States Commissioner of 
Education. Teaching is the only profes- 
sion in which such tests are a life-long 
possibility, and this is due largely to the 
fact that educators and law-makers have 
not studied the action of examinations. 
Latham, who made a specialty of this sub- 
ject, says that one great effort in the way 
of a heavy examination is a very valuable 
piece of mental discipline, that more than 
two such efforts usually impair the elas- 
ticity of the mind, and that a series of them 
would cramp and enfeeble it. He further 
claims that a succession of small efforts 
has a decidedly injurious effect, there being 
in them “none of the discipline of a grand 
effort, no gathering of energies and con- 
centration of them on a single purpose.” 
The ideal arrangement is preparation at 
school for a supreme test as a condition of 
entrance upon any profession, followed by 
a license setting forth that the required 
standard of qualification has been attained. 
The teacher who wins a life license, or 
permanent certificate, can afford to forget 
the things which it is useless to remember, 
except for examination purposes, and can 
devote his spare time to the exploration of 
new fields of knowledge, thereby finding 
the mental food whose assimilation is es- 
sential to the best growth of the individual 
in his profession. 
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THE SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


For at least a decade the appropriation 
to the common schools has been decreas- 
ing, whilst the number of pupils has been 
increasing. The following comparison is 
very significant: 


1895. 
Pupils in the Public Schools..... 1,070,612 
School Appropriation ............ $5,500,000.00 
INCE PEF HUD «26. cc ese ccicnccees $5.14 
1905. 
Pupils in the Public Schools...... 1,209,908 
School Appropriation ............ $5,212,500.00 
2 rere eres $4.30 


Moreover the appropriations to the other 
departments of the State government have 
been increasing, whilst those for public 
schools have been diminishing, as will be 
seen from the following comparison: 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY THE 
LEGISLATURE IN 1895 AND 1905. 


ae 1895. 1905. 
Charitable institutions... $871,373 $2,499,975 








Indigent insane.......... 667,181 1,621,300 
Penitentiaries and_ re- 

formatories ........... 367,127 446,925 
Department expenses ... 558,041 1,446,228 
JUCICIALY™ «cic cccaecnd vce 667,300 928,700 
Public printing and bind- 

BEY ilo red wcrriaidiew we saree 256,711 325,000 
National guard ......... 350,000 400,000 
Educational institutions.. 6,911,015 6,761,750 
Appropriation to common schools in 

TODS oes eccosetessveccereenscneees $5,500,000 
State aid to normal school students.. 130,000 

$5,630,000 





Appropriation to common schools in 1905, | 


$5,550,000. From this amount is deducted by 
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the Legislature $237,500 for State aid to nor- | 


mal school students and $100,000 for Township 
High schools, leaving for the common schools 
$5,212,500. 





Number of pupils in 1895.......... 1,070,612 
Number of pupils in 1905............1,209,908 


It will be accepted as almost an axiom 
that the appropriation to the common 
schools should keep pace with the increase 
in wealth and in the number of children. 


No better use can be made of the surplus | 


in the State Treasury than to devote it to 
the right education of the people. With- 
out doubt the boast that of all the States 
in the Union, Pennsylvania makes the larg- 
est appropriation for school purposes, has 
obscured the fact that this is the only 
channel through which many forms of our 
corporation wealth can be made to contrib- 
ute towards the support of the public 
schools. Much of the wealth which we 
tax only for State purposes would in other 
States be taxed locally and in that way be 
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made to contribute towards the education 
of the children. Unless the compensation 
of teachers can be materially advanced, it 
will be impossible to keep the schools up 
to the high standard which they have at- 
tained. In a number of districts the limit 
of taxation has been reached and the 
needed advance in teachers’ salaries can- 
not be made without more liberal school 
appropriations by the State legislature. 
TEACHERS RETIREMENT FUND. 

The need of providing for teachers in 
old age is keenly felt in all our cities. 
“The pitiable condition of public school 
teachers who have grown old and inferior 
in the service,” says a writer in one of the 
leading dailies, “has long borne testimony 
to a sad defect in the public school system. 
The pay gave a meagre living and nothing 
more, and made accumulation impossible, 
except at the cost of present privation. It 
drove the more resourceful teachers into 
better paying callings; and by making the 
profession of school teaching unattractive, 
it is responsible in part for the shortage 
of school teachers at the present time.” 
Cities like New York and Philadelphia 
have provided a retirement fund for super- 
annuated teachers; and if it is at all pos- 
sible, the legislature should take steps to 
make similar action possible in the school 
districts which belong to the second, third 
and fourth class. If retirement funds for 
firemen designed to promote, greater effi- 
ciency in the service are constitutional, it 
is also legitimate for the State to make 
similar provision for teachers, with a view 
to the improvement of the service. 

THE ENROLLMENT OF CHILDREN. 

There is a waste of money every second 
year in the double enrollment of children. 
The law, as it now stands, requires an 
enrollment of children under the compul- 
sory law to be made annually, and another 
enrollment of the children between six and 
sixteen years of age to be made biennially, 
the latter at a different time of the year, 
thus requiring two enrollments every sec- 
ond year for practically the same object— 
that is, to obtain the names and number 
of children between six and sixteen years. 
Money can be saved by the enactment of 
a law requiring the enumeration under the 
compulsory attendance law to be used as 
the basis for the distribution of one-third 
of the school appropriation. Experience 
has shown that the school directors can 
make this enrollment with more accuracy 
and at less expense than the assessors. 

HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTION. 

The liberality of the last legislature in 
setting apart one hundred thousand dollars 
in aid of township high schools for each 
of two years has brought the amount paid 
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to the several districts almost to the maxi- 
mum allowed by law. High schools of 
the first grade received $760; those of the 
second grade received $570; and those of 
the third grade received $380. Some of 
these high schools are doing excellent 
work; others are on trial; one was discon- 
tinued. The total number of township 
high schools is 234. A State inspector is 
needed to visit these schools to classify 
them after personal inspection and to see 
that the bounty of the State is wisely ap- 
plied. In some sections there is a tend- 
ency to put an elaborate course of study 
on paper in the hope of securing a larger 
share of the State’s money. It is impos- 
sible for one teacher to do justice to more 
than the studies of a high school of the 
third grade; two are needed for a high 
school of the second grade; and not less 
than three should be employed by the dis- 
trict that is ambitious to have its high 
school rated as a high school of the first 
grade. 

Many boroughs need help as sadly as the 
townships; and it is hoped that the legis- 
lature may see its way clear to be as lib- 
eral toward borough high schools as it has 
been toward those of the townships. Sim- 
ple justice would also require an equal 
degree of liberality towards the high 
schools of the cities. 


MORE MONEY FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


Education is the common creed of the 
American people. The school is the one 
institution in which all Americans believe. 
They may differ as to the kind of educa- 
tion best suited to the boy and the girl, but 
they agree that without good schools we 
cannot assimilate the children of the for- 
eigner to our free institutions, nor can we 
continue to hold the place which we have 
attained among the nations. And yet 
school teachers are the most poorly paid 
of all our public servants. Good schools 
cost money, and parsimony in school ap- 
propriations is the worst policy which a 
Commonwealth can adopt. Out of the 
money which has accumulated in the State 
Treasury the next legislature should make 
a more liberal appropriation for the com- 
mon schools. Pennsylvania is rich enough 
to give her children all the education they 
are willing to take, and no more important 
question can occupy the attention of our 
law-makers than the betterment of our 
public schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 


NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


HARRISBURG, PA., 
November 23, 1906. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 
for the School Year Ending June 4, 1906, 
Including Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 
State 


OE SEER rt a 2672 
Number of schools.............. Po 
Number of township high schools 234 
Number of graded schools...... 16,227 


Number of superintendents...... 155 


Number of male teachers........ 7,874 
Number of female teachers...... 25,357 
Whole number of teachers...... 33,231 
*Whole number of directors... .. 16,022 
Average salaries of male teachers 

UE IE saws. ec ccb ic setebus $53.16 
Average salaries of female teach- 

CfS Per ANOMEN .. 66. eescee cones 39.41 
Average length of school term in 

aE pie Derr net ies ee 7.69 
Whole number of pupils........ 1,229,046 
Average number of pupils in daily 

BULCHGANCE 6 27 c).eso.6.0:e sje cseisere s 938,866 
Cost of school houses—purchas- 

ing, building, renting, etc..... $6,103,741.33 


ee frre 15,141,652.46 


*Cost of school text-books...... 762,273.33 
Cost of school supplies other than 

text-books, including maps, 

"atte Raa EERE Te 748,550.31 
Fuel, contingencies, fees of collec- 

tors and other expenses...... 7 482,820.34 


Total expenditures. .......0+.00. 30,239,037.77 
Regular appropriation to common 
schools for the school year end- 


ME FON A, TID. 005 0s ives: 5,212,500.00 
Appropriation for free tuition of 

students in State normal 

schools for school year ending 

| cated. De cee ee 237,500.00 
Appropriation for township high 

OCIS 5:5 isis 2s,5 Win eee ae olin 100,000.00 


* Philadelphia not included in this item. 


Items Compared With Those of the Preceding 
Year Ending June 5, 1905, Philadelphia 


Included. 
Increase in number of districts.. II 
Decrease in number of graded 
Ee re ene 3,421 
Increase in number of schools... 712 


Decrease in number of male teach- 
2 Ee ee ates eee ene anes a 154 


Increase in number of female 

REAGBOUS! coches oicinceee ait es 1,033 
Increase in salary of male teach- 

ers per month.........:cces0 $1.35 
Increase in salary of female 

teachers per month........... 27 
Decrease in length of school term 

MME 4 5.3 4 3345 Saeed Gos .68 
Increase in number of pupils..... 19,138 
Increase in teachers’ wages...... $999,181.62 
Increase in cost of buildings, pur- 

chasing and renting........... 742,475.46 
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Decrease in cost of fuel, con- 
tingencies, debts and interest 


paid 74,350.64 


ee 


Condition of System, not including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 


Increase. 
Number of districts. QiSgt II 
Number of schools. 27,093 508 
Number of pupils. . 1,061,406 15,318 

Decrease. 
Average daily at- 

rr 784,144 4,398 
Per cent. of attend- 

AMEE ono ci ceraee 86 
Average length of 

School term in 

months .......... 7.65 49 
Number of male 

teachers ......... 7,588 175 

Increase. 
Number of female 

SeRChePS «6.2.00 21,605 940 
Whole number of 

teachers ........ 29,193 765 
Average salary of 

male teachers per 

OS eee $51.36 $1.45 
Average salary of 

female _ teachers 

per month ....... 38.92 37 
Cost of supplies 

other than  text- 

Ne 576,052.36 35,704.68 
Teachers’ wages ... 11,858,661.36  621.499.40 
Fuel and_ conting- 

QNELES on. Sec cc 6,831,798.48 338,175.17 


Cost of text-books 762,273.33 58,501.70 


Purchasing building 


and repairing 

HOUSES: «cvs ues 4,730,329.65 149,056.12 
Total expenditures. 24,759,115.18 1,202,937.07 
Average number of 

mills, levied for 

school purposes.. 6.65 .36 
Average number of 

mills levied for 

building purposes. 1.60 FS 
Amount of tax 

NOVICE? 3. 355 shoe. 15,981,970.73 1,115,416.73 

Philadelphia. 

Number of schools............... 4,038 
Number of male teachers........ 286 
Number of female teachers....... 3,752 
Average salary of male teach- 

eg $172.35 
Average salary of female teach- 

ers per month .............0.. 72.18 
Number of pupils in school at end 

SOON sara a Sev KIS ARS 167,640 
Average attendance ............. 154,722 
eee $3,282,991.10 


Cost of school houses and repairs. 1,373,411.68 
Cost of books, fuel, stationery and 
contingencies 


172,497.95 


Cores eeeseeese esses 
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THE AIMS AND PURPOSES OF RE- 
TIREMENT FUNDS. 


WILLIAM MCANDREWS.* 


F is not at all novel for organizations 
comprising many workers to provide 
for the support of those incapacitated for 
continuing their services. France, Ger- 
many, England, even Brazil and Argentina 
offer examples in the case of railroad com- 
panies and other industrial concerns. 
To select 
one near at hand and to illustrate the 
workings of the scheme, I will take the 
case of the Metropolitan Traction Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. H. H. Vreeland, 
its president, has published an instructive 
statement of the reasons which led him 
to organize a systematic means of support 
for men who have become incapacitated for 
duty by age or other infirmity. Mr. Vree- 
land declares that he, in common with 
other heads of manufacturing or railroad 
or commercial institutions, realizes that the 
proposition is one not based upon a chari- 
table idea, but a wise plan from the stand- 
point of increasing efficiency. When he 
took charge of the interests grouped under 
the name of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company, he found a notable lack of unity 
of interests among the men employed on 
the various car lines throughout the city. 
The brevity and uncertainty of the tenure 
of their employment was notorious. The 
men were employed, in the majority of 
cases, through political influences with very 
little reference to their capacity or adapt- 
ability to the work they were expected to 
perform. This brought the natural result 
that the discharges among four thousand 
men amounted to three hundred a month, 
or 3,600 a year. Thirty-six hundred men 
discharged out of four thousand is 90 per 
cent. of the employees. Note that 90 per 
cent. of the men were discharged each 
year. One of Mr. Vreeland’s first reforms 
was to insist upon character, health and 
intelligence as qualifications necessary in 
order to enter the ranks. Co-incident 
with this improvement in choosing the men, 
was a system of discipline designed to in- 
spire confidence and loyalty. No man was 
to be deprived of his employment without 
a hearing and without reasons that were 
explained to him. 

Next, the corporation provided for the 
voluntary and involuntary retirement of 
employees between the ages of sixty-five 
and seventy years, who have been in the 


* Principal Girls’ Technical High School, 
New York City, and member of the National 
Educational Association Committee on Sala- 
ries, Tenure and Pensions. 
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employ of the company over twenty-five 
years. The funds from which they will be 
paid are appropriated each year by the com- 
pany from its earnings. Mr. Vreeland 
says the object of establishing this pension 
system is the recognition and encourage- 
ment of loyal service by securing the future 
welfare of the aged and infirm employees. 

The results of these measures, Mr. Vree- 
land declares, are manifest-in all sorts of 
gratifying ways. While the growth of the 
business has increased the number of em- 
ployees from 4,000 to 15,000, the number of 
discharges has decreased from go per cent. 
to less than I per cent. With four times 
as many employees there are not now as 
many discharges in a month as there were 
formerly in a single day. Nearly four 
times as many men are employed; less than 
one-thirtieth as many are found unsatis- 
factory. “ My men,” says Mr. Vreeland, 
“have acquired dignity, responsibility and 
efficiency. They have formed the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Association, justly 
regarded as the most effective organization 
of its kind in existence. It pays its own 
bills, nurses its own sick, buries its own 
dead, secures its members free medical at- 
tendance, one-half wages in case of illness, 
and $300 in case of death,—to say nothing 
of its social side, its monthly entertain- 
ments, its library of 15,000 volumes and its 
club-rooms.” 

This is one instance of a company seek- 
ing to advance its prosperity by a syste- 
matic and successful effort to increase the 
prosperity of its members. I present it as 
a type of what is being done by many 
organizations. I beg your consideration 
of parallels between the case of a street-car 
company and that of a school system. 

The work directed by Mr. Vreeland had 
for its object the increased efficiency and 
prosperity of his company. That work is 
especially interesting because it involved 
an improvement of a great body of men. 
Such a movement is always inspiring. But 
I am not sure that such a work could have 
secured sufficient support from the author- 
ities to carry it on, had not the so-called 
practical side (of increased dividends to 
the stockholders) been kept prominent. 

In our own case there are always two 
views more or less intensified whenever it 
is proposed to do anything affecting the 
teacher’s position: One, that the teacher is 
such a hard-working, pitiable person that 
something philanthropic ought to be done 
for her. The other is that public educa- 
tion ought to be made better, and that the 
surest way to make it better is to put the 
teacher in a better condition to furnish edu- 
cation. 

The first view always seems to me an 
objectionable one for us to suggest. As 
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mere persons, unrelated to anything else, 
I can see no reason why we are not more 
deserving of charity than are any other 
worthy persons who are engaged in honest 
labor. It is because the future citizens of 
the commonwealth, at a very plastic age, 
are coming under our influence that I see 
strong reasons why the public should exert 
itself to be sure that our influence is good. 
It is of peculiar interest to the people to 


‘see that the teachers are unusually well 


treated, because that is the way to get the 
children of the nation well treated. We 
make a mistake to whine and complain of 
how hard our work is. If we took more 
pains to let it be known how many interest- 
ing, humorous, cheerful and fascinating 
things there are about teaching, we would 
not only receive a more generous support 
from the public but we would, I think, 
soon make what we do more interesting, 
humorous, cheerful and fascinating. So it 
seems to me that we ought to drop the 
proposition that we should be better treated 
because we suffer so. I think we should 
encourage the view that we are intensely 
anxious that the efficiency of public educa- 
tion be increased. Instead of trying to 
howl down every man who criticises public 
education, how would it do to keep promi- 
nent the idea that we, too, want to improve 
the schools and that we, too, have plans— 
plans that we believe to be better than his ? 

Better Service with a Retirement Fund. 
—At any rate, I would like to propose that 
we discuss the changes made in the Metro- 
politan Street Railroad Company in the way 
that they might affect us and with the same 
intent to make our service better. 

Now, note that these men were employed 
mainly through political influence with too 
much disregard for their capacity or their 
adaptability to the work they were expected 
to perform. Of course, such men could 
not to efficient work, or bring into the 
company the earnings of which the prop- 
erty was capable. The new management 
insisted on character, health and _ intelli- 
gence. The new methods of street trans- 
portation, substituting electric for horse 
power, made men of character, health and 
intelligence a necessity; otherwise the 
losses would have destroyed the business. 
Similar novelties in education have made 
the old type of teacher impossible in our 
modern schools. High schools go farther 
into the realms of knowledge than colleges 
did fifty years ago. A primary school 
teacher in a modern school must know an 
amount of science, mathematics phonics, 
physiology, psychology and bookkeeping 
that would have put the old time teacher 
out of business. To maintain this twenti- 
eth century school course up to a degree of 
adequate efficiency is impossible with teach- 
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ers appointed and maintained by political 
influence without regard for character, 
health and intelligence. The old way of 
choosing teachers is dying out with most 
remarkable unanimity; the method intro- 
duced by President Vreeland—selecting for 
efficiency—is taking its place. 

Notice, that Mr. Vreeland says next that 
the square deal in governing the men is 
necessary in order to secure their loyalty 
and their efficient service. That, as ap- 
plied to the management of teachers, is a 
theme that you and I could talk about for 
the rest of the evening and have enough 
left for a supplement. The curious phe- 
nomenon that in so many large school sys- 
tems in America the teachers and superin- 
tendent are pulling apart is one that cannot 
fail to suggest study and recommendations 
for reform. 

This Fund Will Get and Retain Good 
Teachers—But Mr. Vreeland’s last insti- 
tution for railroad men is the one which is 
most prominent now in your minds, and 
for which, during ten minutes more, I am 
going to ask your interest in my discussion. 

Mr. Vreeland institutes a pension system 
for his employees because he thinks that 
it will tend to attract and retain in the ser- 
vice of the company a high class of talent. 
Does education need to attract and retain 
a high class of talent? From what I have 
seen of teaching, it seems to me easy to 
prove that it is so important a necessity 
and so complex a process that it needs 
higher talent than railroading, manufactur- 
ing, banking, law, or medicine. I think 
you won’t have any difficulty at all in 
proving this if you turn your attention to 
it. But education isn’t getting or retaining 
the highest class of talent in this country 
by any manner of means. None of the 
first-class men in my set in school or college 
went into teaching. When teaching was 
all done by men, the men teachers averaged 
very much below second rate. When 
women first took up teaching, it was practi- 
cally the only high class work open to 
women. For this reason teaching has at- 
tracted first-rate women and second-rate 
men; but so many more high grade occupa- 
tions are now opening to women that many 
of the brightest self-supporting women are 
being attracted out of teaching. In New 
York City if you count up the brilliant 
women who are filling important places in 
other than educational work you will be 
struck with the large percentage of these 
women who were once teachers but were 
attracted out of that calling. The in- 
creased complexity of teaching makes it 
necessary that we shall keep as many of 
these bright people as we can. The two 
most effective ways are either to assure 
them as much income in teaching as they 
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can get in their other occupations, or to 
guarantee them a competence for life. 
Now you know well enough that the public 
will not pay such teachers as much as they 
can get elsewhere. If we had time we 
could show the reasons for this, but the 
public will give the assurance of a com- 
petence till death, and this is an attractive 
promise to the kind of men and women 
that really love teaching as an art; the kind 
of men and women we want to get and 
keep. I, therefore, recommend to you in 
Philadelphia the establishment of a pension 
system, because it will give you better 
schools, by attracting and retaining better 
teachers. 

Inefficient Workers Retired—May I 
recommend a pension system, secondly, be- 
cause it will make better schools by with- 
drawing from the class-rooms those who 
have outgrown efficient service? To care 
for young boys and girls is to care for as 
valuable interests as the country possesses. 
Here are children full of fresh, vigorous 
life, impatient of restraint, following im- 
pulses even to rashness, but hoping for the 
best, looking forward to the future. They 
require for their guidance those who are 
able thoroughly to sympathize with them 
and who are strong enough to direct them. 
They need some one to whom they will 
look with a desire to imitate. We cannot 
expect the young to look upon old men and 
women as examplars. Age is too cautious, 
too slow for them. The old man is too 
ready with his “perhaps” and his “ possi- 
bly.” Disappointment and deception have 
made him too poor in hope and confidence 
to supply the enthusiasm requisite to in- 
spire a class. My aged teachers were too 
sure that I was going to fail in my lessons 
to furnish for me the incentive that a child 
should have. For them, labor was too 
often pain and sorrow. Our schools need 
the best workers the world has and it needs 
them in their prime, not in their afternoon. 
But school boards hesitate to turn off a 
faithful teacher that has grown gray in the 
service and to condemn her to the suffer- 
ings of indigence and the humiliation of 
dependence. There should be honorable 
retirement for our faithful teachers as of 
our old soldiers. There cannot be such 
without provision for their maintenance in 
comfort and_ respectability. Therefore, 
there is recommended a pension system, in 
order that education may be improved by 
the retirement of those too old to teach 
well. 

This Fund Gives Security for the Future. 
—Mr. Vreeland makes much of the fact 
that street railway service is improved by 
the feeling of the men that their future is 
safe. I think I shall not be contradicted 
when I say that the feelings of a teacher 
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have even more to do with the success of 
a school than the feelings of an employee 
have to do with the prosperity of a street 
railway. For teaching is essentially an 
affair of the spirit, and needs to be done by 
those who are in high spirits. Personality, 
enthusiasm, patience, hope, cheerfulness, 
inspiration, are more of teaching than even 
scholarship is. These are things of the 
spirit. Everybody knows how corrosive 
of the spirit is dread of future hardship, 
dread of distress and dread of mortification. 
That is the condition of mind of the 
teacher when she looks into the future. Of 
this worried state of mind there must be a 
preventive in order that the teacher may 
do good work. Unless the public removes 
that feeling of dread, the children of the 
public cannot be well taught because they 
are taught by distressed and worried teach- 
ers. For that reason—in order that good 
work in the schools may be done by teach- 
ers, Who are assured that their life will be 
protected against beggary, who are assured 
that they may spend their days to the end 
as gentlemen and gentlewomen—the estab- 
lishment of a pension system is recom- 
mended. 

Summary.—I have asked you to note 
what is done to increase the efficiency of 
the work of certain organizations of 
laborers. I have discussed the purpose of 
the pension system in such organizations. 
I have tried to show the ground for my 
belief that a pension system for teachers 
would attract and retain better talent, 
would result in the withdrawal of men and 
women too old to work and would greatly 
increase the efficiency of all engaged in 
teaching. I have advocated it not as a 
charitable institution for the personal bene- 
fit of teachers, but as a matter of public 
policy for securing good service in edu- 
cating the people’s children. 


RETIREMENT IN NEW JERSEY.* 


What Mr. Andrew Carnegie, with his 
unusual business and educational sagacity 
excelled only by his colossal philanthropy, 
did for higher education when he gave a 
ten-million-dollar endowment for the re- 
tirement on annuity of wornout college 
and university professors, and what your 
Lewis Elkin, with his munificent gift of 
nearly two million dollars is doing for the 
schools of Philadelphia, that the New Jer- 
sey public school teachers, out of their own 
salaries and by their own efforts, have been 
doing for the past ten years for the public 
school system of the State of New Jersey. 





*“New Jersey's Experience with a Retire- 
ment Fund.” By Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, Sec- 
retary of the New Jersey Retirement Fund 
Commission. 
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New Jersey has the honor of enacting 
the first general law in the United States 
providing a retiring income for veteran, 
invalided public school teachers. Other 
States had enacted laws applicable to cer- 
tain localities, but New Jersey was the first 
State to offer equal protection to all its 
teachers. It was in May, 1890, that a self- 
constituted committee of three New Jersey 
women teachers began, in Hoboken, the 
agitation for teachers’ pensions. They 
had introduced a Teachers’ Pension Bill in 
the New Jersey Legislature of 1891. It 
passed the Senate, but “too late” to get to 
the Assembly. Similar bills were intro- 
duced in 1893, 1894 and 1895. For one 
reason or another, each failed to become a 
law. These bills were for State pensions, 
pure and simple. But it was evident that 
the people did not favor the proposition. 
Indeed, we soon learned to dispense with 
the word “ pensions” as a dangerous utter- 
ance, and we schooled ourselves to say 
“annuity system” and, later, “ Retirement 
Fund,” instead. Besides, the Committee 
had experienced a change of heart regard- 
ing pensions, and had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the teachers should themselves 
provide a retirement fund, and ask for a 
State administration of it. This they did 
in a bill introduced February 3, 1896. It 
passed the Senate with but two dissenting 
votes, the Assembly unanimously, and be- 
came a law, March 11, 1896, but without 
Governor Griggs’ signature. 

The First New Jersey Law.—This Act 
provided that any teacher in the State of 
New Jersey who had become a member of 
the Fund, and who had taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the State for a period of, at 
least, twenty years, and had become inca- 
pacitated for further teaching, should, on 
application to the Board of Trustees of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, be retired on 
a half-pay annuity that should not be less 
than $250 nor more than $600. The Fund 
was made up of a I per cent. deduction 
from the salaries of members, and might 
be augmented by the proceeds of enter- 
tainments, gifts, bequests, or otherwise, 
and interest on investments. The Board 
of Trustees consisted of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the members 
of the State Board of Education, and two 
representatives chosen by and from the 
teachers who are members of the Fund and 
members of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The decisions of this Board were 
final. The State Treasurer was, ex-officio,: 
treasurer of the Fund. Teachers who 
joined were bound by the provisions of the 
law, and could not withdraw from the 
Fund except by ceasing to be teachers in 
New Jersey. Those who resigned their 
positions as teachers, after contributing to 
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the Fund five years or more, were entitled 
to a refund of one-half of the amount they 
had contributed, without interest. Mem- 
bership was voluntary; and, the law having 
been enacted, the great question was—as 
the great question still is, and always must 
be under a voluntary plan—how to get the 
teachers to join. 

Getting Teachers to Join—New Jersey 
teachers were not organized, were not even 
acquainted with one another, either collect- 
edly or as individuals. The law was 
passed on March 11. By the terms of the 
Act, membership enrollment must close 
June 11,—just three months’ time for the 
New Jersey teachers to make up their 
minds whether they would support the plan 
or not. Time flew. Teachers were not 
joining; hadn’t even heard of the law. 
Unlooked-for opposition from unlooked-for 
quarters arose. Some declared: “It is un- 
constitutional, the law won't stand.” 
Others: “The plan is not feasible; don’t 
join it!” “It’s good philanthropy, but 
bad business,” etc., etc. We were in de- 
spair. In this extremity, we confided our 
fears to an energetic and optimistic friend, 
under whose guidance we organized a 
press bureau. Repeatedly we communi- 
cated with every paper in the State and 
covered every school with literature, with 
copies of the Law and appeals to the teach- 
ers to join the Fund. The Committee ex- 
plained the Act at teachers’ meetings. 
The new State Superintendent, Hon. 
Charles J. Baxter, threw the influence of 
his office and his active personal sympathy 
in our favor, and when, June 11, 1896, Mr. 
Baxter telegraphed the Secretary that 
2,501 of the 5,074 teachers of New Jersey 
had enrolled as members, we thought our 
troubles were over, and rejoiced greatly. 

Basal Points in the New Jersey Plan— 
1. A Charter in the State School Law 
making the Teachers’ Retirement Fund a 
part of the State School System (it is now 
Article XXV. of our State School Law). 

2. An absolutely free administration by 
the State of a fund furnished entirely by 
the teachers and of which the State, in the 
increased efficiency of its schools, is the 
chief beneficiary. After ten years of legis- 
lative endeavor, we have but just gained 
this point, having secured an annual ap- 
propriation of $1,500 to defray expenses 
of administration. 

3. Membership was to be voluntary; for 
we hoped and believed that teachers would 
accept the law gladly, and that in a short 
time we should have the united and con- 
tinued co-operation of every teacher in the 
State. And here, you see, we “ reckoned 
without our host.” 

4. An auxiliary organization of teachers, 
in connection with our State Teachers’ 





Association, viz.: “ The Retirement Fund 
Department” to constitute the ‘“ business 
end,’ the “promoting” factor of the 
Fund; the work of the Department being 
to enlist members, organize entertainments 
to increase the income of the Fund, and to 
build up a “Permanent Endowment.” 
(The work of the Department has added 
about $40,000 to the Permanent Endow- 
ment from entertainments, bazaars, etc.) 

Thus we planned, and thus we hoped; 
and, with an assured income of about $10,- 
ooo from membership dues (now increased 
to approximately $25,000), we straightway 
shouldered the accumulated disability of 
New Jersey's wornout teachers. The 
Fund has received two legacies, amounting 
to $2,200. Both were bequests from pub- 
lic school teachers, members of the Fund 
and annuitants. This fact is an endow- 
ment in itself, breathing a spirit of appre- 
ciation and of fraternal sympathy which, 
could this sentiment animate the great 
body of teachers, would ennoble the profes- 
sion. 

With some minor amendments, we have 
worked along on this Law for ten years. 
We have had “troubles of our own.” 
True, we had secured a Charter in the 
School Law; but the Law was not en- 
forced. District clerks and other school 
officials—many of them—failed in their 
duty, and did not, would not, deduct the 1 
per cent. dues and transmit the money to 
the State Treasurer. The delinquent of- 
ficials, however, were not the secretaries 
of municipal boards of education, but be- 
longed in the country districts; and it may 
be said here that the New Jersey Fund has 
been supported mainly by the teachers of 
the larger cities, although from the very 
first we have actually retired more teach- 
ers from the small towns and rural dis- 
tricts of the State than from the cities. 

State Not City Action—I would like 
especially to commend to your considera- 
tion the “broad-gauge” feature of the 
New Jersey plan. The establishment of 
retirement funds in the large cities, to the 
exclusion of the teachers of the rural dis- 
tricts and the smaller towns, seems to me 
to be unpatriotic and unprofessional. It 
is an uneducational discrimination against 
the country schools, and against the teach- 
ers of the State at large. The work done 
in the schools of the country districts is 
just as good and quite as important to the 
Commonwealth as that which is done in 
the graded schools of our cities. City 
teachers are better paid, their tenure in 
office is comparatively secure, their closer 
association and frequent meetings make it 
easy for them to establish sick-benefit 
funds, annuity funds, and to be mutually 
helpful in many ways; whereas, the iso- 
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lated teachers of the rural district, low- 
salaried, uncertain of employment, toil on, 
under many discouragements, to an old 
age of poverty and dependence. 

If your city is considering the establish- 
ment of an annuity system for the teachers 
of Philadelphia, can you not think out 
some way by which you can generously 
extend your plan so that it will take in 
every teacher in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania? 

Cause of Education Advanced by Retire- 
ment Funds.—While the movement for 
teachers’ retirement annuity systems in the 
various states and cities was begun by the 
teachers themselves from motives of sym- 
pathy for their stricken comrades, yet 
wherever inaugurated it has resulted in 
such manifest benefit to the public school 
system that it is becoming more and more 
widely conceded that the cause of educa- 
tion may be at the present time signally 
advanced by the maintenance of pension 
funds for the retirement of worn-out teach- 
ers. Whatever improves the schools is a 
direct public benefit. The retirement of 
veteran incapacitated teachers on annui- 
ties will improve the schools, because: 

1. Boards of Education can by this 
humane means vacate positions when their 
incumbents have become incapable of fill- 
ing them to the best interests of their 
pupils, and can supply classes with vigor- 
ous and competent instructors. 

2. Immunity against future want must 
ultimately attract a very high grade of tal- 
ent to teaching as a life vocation. 

3. Relieved of anxiety for the future, 
teachers will give themselves more enthu- 
siastically to their work, and devote their 
scanty earnings more generously to the 
study of their profession in purchase of 
books, in attendance upon “courses” at 
colleges and summer schools, and in travel, 
etc. 

If the public schools shall fulfill their 
high destiny in the commonwealth, they 
must compete with the other more lucra- 
tive professions for the ablest men and 
women to engage in teaching—a vocation 
that is unremunerative, yet of paramount 
importance to the State—and while teach- 
ing cannot offer the brilliant prizes that 
may be won by the eminently successful in 
other professions, still, a fair compensa- 
tion guaranteed during the years of actual 
service, together with a modest competence 
secured against age and disability, may 
prove to many talented men and women 
more attractive than the strenuous, and 
often futile, competition for wealth and 
distinction in other callings. Teaching is 
an honorable calling. It must be respected. 
It should be revered. Once let the name 
of veteran public school teacher become a 
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synonym for neglected indigence, and 
“Ichabod” may well be written on the 
brow of every public teacher, for, truly, the 
“glory will have departed.” 

Results in New Jersey—But you want 
to know how we have succeeded with our 
New Jersey plan. Well we have succeeded 
in carrying on a great experiment. We 
have succeeded in educating the people to 
an appreciation of the value of the teach- 
ers’ retirement annuity system as an ad- 
junct of their schools. We have led our 
educational authorities to a recognition of 
the principles of teachers’ pensions. We 
have made our legislators understand it so 
well that they -have placed upon the statute 
books of New Jersey a law (supplemental 
to the Retirement Fund Act) providing 
that any teacher, principal, or superin- 
tendent who has taught in the State of 
New Jersey for a period of thirty-five 
years, twenty of which shall have been in 
the district that retires him, may, on appli- 
cation to the board of education of that 
district, or by resolution of that board of 
education, be retired from duty and re- 
ceive a half-pay pension, reckoned on the 
average annual salary of the last five years 
of teaching. The law is mandatory, and 
Boards of Education must provide for 
such pensions and pay them in the same 
manner and at the same time as they pay 
the salaries of their teachers. The money 
for the District Half-Pay Pension Law is 
furnished by the district; the money for 
the Retirement Fund is furnished by the 
teachers. In these two laws, I believe that 
New Jersey has the most equitable and 
most generous teachers’ pension system in 
America; its crowning beauty, as I have 
pointed out before, being that it is not con- 
fined to the large cities, but that its privi- 
leges are open to every teacher in the 
State. We do not claim that our system 
is “perfect.” By no means! But it is a 
long step on the road. After ten years, 
this is where we stand: We have retired 
128 teachers, we have paid over $114,000 
in annuities, $16,000 in administrative 
costs, and have accumulated a net surplus 
of nearly $100,000. This certainly is not 
“bad business.” It certainly is not “ bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Teachers’ Present Difficulties—It is 
constantly charged against the old teachers 
that they have got into “ruts.” More 
justly might it be said that, as pioneers in 
a new country, they hewed down obstacles, 
tunneled hills of difficulty, leveled grades, 
laid tracks and riveted the rails over which 
“educational progress” steamed smoothly 
into the twentieth century. The critics 
would now sidetrack the “old teachers” 
along with the “old methods” that have 
made America dominant in the civilization 
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of the age. “ Progress” has imposed hard 
conditions on teachers. The educational 
systems inaugurated with the State Nor- 
mal Schools somewhere back in the fifties 
have developed so rapidly that school con- 
ditions have nowhere near kept pace with 
them. Increasing population and compul- 
sory education have demanded school ac- 
commodations far in excess of what have 
been provided, and the result has been, and 
is, over-crowded classes and over-burdened 
teachers. Compulsory education, too, has 
forced into the schools (and keeps there) 
that “unruly element” which is so difficult 
to control. At the same time, laws pro- 
hibiting corporal punishment have been 
passed, so that “while foolishness is still 
bound up in the heart of the child,” the 
“rod of correction” is driven far from 
the hands of the teacher, and she has re- 
course to moral forces only, in dealing 
with the incorrigible. The principal can 
“suspend,” of course, but then the next 
day, if not earlier, the “truant officer,” 
with an air of triumph, comes marching 
the child back to school again. These are 
conditions most wearing upon the strong- 
est teachers, and disability in consequence 
is not confined to veterans alone. Some- 
thing must be done, something has been 
done, and something “is doing” and will 
be doing all along the line, until, with in- 
justice to no one, every class in every 
school shall be presided over by a vigorous 
and competent instructor—and classes will 
be reduced to such reasonable size that the 
teacher may give some little individual in- 
struction to the individual child. 

New Jersey’s Difficulties.—Nevertheless, 
we all agree that we cannot “go on.” 
And why? Because the teachers will not 
co-operate; and no co-operative plan can 
succeed without co-operation, and contin- 





ued and continual co-operation; and that | 
Now, why do | 


we have failed to receive. 


the teachers not co-operate? I think I 


need not explain to the promoters of your | 


Philadelphia Teachers’ Annuity Guild— 
why teachers do not co-operate. 


“Tw-en-n-n-n-ty years!!! J never shall 
teach twenty years!” Twenty years is a 
long way ahead. Looking backward, it 
isn’t one-tenth the distance. But you will 
never teach twenty years—certainly not! 
Prince Charming will arrive long before 
that! He probably will; but then, there 


have been foolish virgins who waited just 
a little too long for tarrying bridegrooms, 
and it is a safe thing to have one’s lamp 
trimmed and burning; it won’t keep him 
from coming, and it might light the way. 
As for the young men: New Jersey 
serves as an experimental station. Our 





Ask | 
young women to join the Fund who have | 
just “taken up” teaching. They exclaim: | 
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State is a great training school for young 
men from Pennsylvania; it is a training 
school for young men and young women 
from many other States in the Union. Its 
proximity to Philadelphia and New York 
—particularly New York—renders it a 
convenient place to teach, and to make a 
living in, while pursuing courses for a de- 
gree at Columbia or other universities. 
One can “teach school” in New Jersey, 
while preparing to enter one of the more 
lucrative professions, or while waiting for 
some better-paying position elsewhere. 
At present, New Jersey is affording this 
opportunity to no inconsiderable number 
of young men and women from other 
States. Now, while this is all well enough 
for the young men and young women, New 
Jersey wants a permanent corps of profes- 
sional teachers. In so far as this fact 
affects the Retirement Fund movement in 
our State, it simply means that teachers 
thus transiently employed have not joined 
our Fund, and have failed to manifest any 
interest in it or, indeed, in anything else 
(except salaries) that permanently affects 
the welfare of New Jersey teachers. The 
profession, as such, lacks esprit de corps, 
with which teachers become an inspired 
body, but without which they are a mere 
assemblage of disconnected (and often 
“ discontented”) units. 

Compulsory Membership Advocated.— 
If young women “teach school” only to 
tide themselves financially into a matri- 
monial harbor and young men use our 
noble profession merely as a bridge for 
personal advancement toward more lucra- 
tive callings, it would seem no unjust ex- 
action to compel them to pay some little 
“toll” for their transportation—such as, 
say, membership in the Retirement Fund. 
Aften ten years of honest, earnest, arduous 
endeavor to prove the contrary, I am con- 
strained to believe that no purely voluntary 
plan of co-operative disability insurance 
for teachers can succeed. For the past 
ten years New Jersey teachers have had 
a chance to realize a “Utopian” annuity 
scheme of disability insurance on the basis 
of a contribution of I per cent. of their 
salaries, deducted monthly in amounts so 
small as to be scarcely missed. This 
“Utopia ” was, I believe, possible, and per- 
manently possible, had the teachers of New 
Jersey joined the Fund to a unit when it 
started in 1896, and maintained that unity 
ever after. In fact, Governor Stokes and 
Mr. David Parks Fockler, Consulting Act- 
uary to the New Jersey State Department 
of Insurance, have both expressed the 
same opinion. But “all the teachers” of 
New Jersey did not so co-operate; only a 
minority joined the Fund, and the gate of 
that Utopia is now closed. 
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Commission on Retirement Fund.—To 
rehearse all the reasons why membership 
growth has practically stopped, would be 
to rehearse old grievances. It was in 1904 
—after repeated newspaper attacks, 
charges of bankruptcy, etc., etc.—that our 
State Teachers’ Association, on my motion, 
passed resolutions calling for an investiga- 
tion of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, and 
a Commission of Inquiry—three able, dis- 
interested men—were appointed with in- 
structions to look into the whole subject 
of teachers’ pensions, and report their find- 
ings and conclusions. And faithfully these 
gentlemen performed their laborious task. 
The teachers of New Jersey owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Hon. Charles H. Harts- 
horne, of Jersey City, Judge William R. 
Codington, of Plainfield, and Professor 
Byron C. Mathews, of the Newark High 
School. After months of careful study, 
they rendered their report to the State 
Teachers’ Association at its meeting in 
Atlantic City last December. Taken as a 
whole, the report was eminently satisfac- 
tory. It conceded our main contentions, 
as follows: 

1. That the public school system would 
be benefited by a sound system of teachers’ 
retirement annuities. 

2. The Commission approved the legis- 
lative plan of the New Jersey Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund “in its general outlines.” 

3. After pointing out certain inequalities 
created by the various retirement fund 
acts, the report adds: “ However, it will be 
quite practicable to remove these defects, 
if the members of the Fund will consent to 
certain necessary changes in the law.” 

The presentation of this report seemed 
the “psychological moment” for all fac- 
tions to get together and agree on a plan 
that all would support. 

Movement for a New Law.—The Asso- 
ciation, therefore, by unanimous resolution 
appointed a second Commission, a “Com- 
mission of Construction,” with instructions 
to frame and have introduced in the Legis- | 
lature of 1906 a new Retirement Fund Bill, | 
providing what, “in the judgment of this | 
Commission shall be an adequate retire- | 
ment annuity system for the public and 
State school teachers of New Jersey.” 

This Commission is composed of twenty- 
two members, among whom are the State 


Superintendent, members of the State 
Board of Education, leading City and 
County Superintendents, representative 


principals and teachers, and the members 
of the “Commission of Inquiry.” The 
Commission held earnest meetings, em- 
ployed eminent legal and actuarial counsel 
and, guided by the recommendations of 
the “Commission of Inquiry,” prepared a 
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bill which was introduced in the Legisla- 
ture on March 19, passed the Assembly 
with a vote of 42 to 6, and the Senate, 14 
to 3, and is now in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor who, it is confidently believed, will 
approve it. (Since the foregoing was 
written, Governor Stokes has signed the 
bill and it is now a law.) 








Present New Jersey Law for a Retire- 
ment Fund.—The new law is an amend- 
ment of Article XXV. of the State School 
Law. Membership is to be voluntary so 
far as the Act affects members of the exist- 
ing Fund and teachers now in service in 
New Jersey. Members of the existing 
Fund may exchange into the new Fund if 
they deem it advantageous to do so, and 
they have until January I in which to de- 
cide. Those members who do not so ex- 
change retain every right and privilege 
they possess under the old law and in the 
existing Fund. Teachers now employed in 
the public and State schools of New Jer- 
sey, but who are not members of the exist- 
ing Fund, have until January 1, 1907, in 
which to decide whether they will join the 
new Fund, or not. If they do not join on 
or before that date, they cannot join at all. 
Teachers appointed between the time of 
the enactment of the law and January 1, 
1908, have that period in which to join. 
All teachers who begin to teach in New 
Tersey after January 1, 1908, become mem- 
bers of the Fund by virtue of their appoint- 
ment—in electing to become teachers they 
elect to accept the provisions of the Retire- 
ment Fund Law. 

The Board of Trustees consists of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


| tion, ex-officio; three persons, not teachers, 
| chosen and appointed by the Governor, and 


five teacher-trustees, to be appointed by the 
Governor on the nomination of the mem- 
bers of the Fund at their annual meeting. 
The State Treasurer remains, ex-officio 
treasurer of the Fund. An office for the 
Board is to be provided in the State House 


| at Trenton. 


The Matter of Revenue—The crux of 
the whole question is revenue—what each 
teacher has to pay into the Fund to be 
assured, upon disability after teaching at 
least twenty years in New Jersey, of being 
able to retire on a half-pay annuity, which 
shall not be less than $250 nor more than 
$600. That such retirement, on such 
terms, with such annuities may be a cer- 
tainty, the new Law provides (a) a higher 
scale of dues, (b) a larger total payment 
by each annuitant, and (c) no refund to 
members who resign from teaching before 
they become entitled to annuity. Member- 
ship dues, deducted monthly, will range 
from 2 per cent. of salaries for those who 
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had been teaching ten years or less when 
they joined the old Fund or may join the 
new one; 2% per cent. for those in the 
service more than ten but less than fifteen 


UNPRODUCTIVE SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


years; and 3 per cent. for fifteen years and | 


upward: Provided that no member’s an- 
nual dues shall exceed $50 yearly, and there 
shall be no percentual increase of dues as 
the years of teaching lengthen. This 
means, of course, that in time the highest 
rate paid will be 2 per cent.; the higher 
rates (214 per cent. and 3 per cent.) being 
applicable only to those now in the service 
who have taught more than ten and fifteen 
years, respectively, and are, therefore, that 
much nearer the time when they are likely 
to need the benefit of the Fund. It may 
be interesting to stop for a moment to see 
just how much of a tax 2 per cent. is. For 
the teacher starting on $600, we will say 2 
per cent. means three-fifths of a carfare a 
day, and only a carfare a day for the 
teacher earning $850 a year. 

No annuity shall be paid to any teacher 
who has not paid into the Fund a sum 
equal to, at least, one year’s annuity, but 
the maximum total payment into the Fund 
for any one member shall not exceed $1,000. 
If, when a teacher breaks down after hav- 
ing taught twenty years or more in New 


Jersey, and applies for annuity, his or her | 
total payments into the Fund do not aggre- | 
gate the amount of one year’s annuity, the | 


applicant is permitted to make up the sum 
in one payment. 


The thousand-dollar limit | 


covers those members who contribute fifty | 


dollars a year for twenty years. 
member, however, should be entitled to 
annuity before paying in a thousand dol- 
lars, he or she would be required to make 
up only the difference between the amount 
already paid in and the amount of one 
year’s annuity. 

Membership Compulsory to New Teach- 
ers.—Thus the matn objection urged against 
the I per cent. plan is met. But the new 
Act, by bringing in all new teachers after 
January 1, 1908, insures a constant, ever- 
increasing membership, and this is the 
citadel of its strength. No begging teach- 
ers to “join the Fund” and provide for 
their own “rainy day”; no agonizing ap- 
peals to the public to patronize “ bazaars” 
and “entertainments.” In short, the Legis- 
lature and Governor of New Jersey have 
recognized the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
as good State policy—and this particular 
feature of the bill making membership in 
the Fund a part of the contract of all per- 
sons who take up teaching in New Jersey 
on and after January 1, 1908, our Attorney- 
General has declared to be right in line 
with the expressed purpose of the State 
School Law, as stated in its title, which is: 


If such a | 
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“To establish a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free public schools, and to provide 
for the maintenance, support, and manage- 
ment thereof.” 

New Jersey's Accomplishment.—With 
the enactment of our new Retirement Fund 
Law, and the District Half-Pay Pension 
Act, New Jersey has created the most gen- 
erous and equitable teachers’ pension system 
in the United States. It is true that New 
York City pays larger pensions and, in some 
respects, on more liberal terms, but the 
New York City plan benefits only that 
municipality. Buffalo, Troy and _ other 
places in New York State have their local 
teachers’ pension systems, but no provision 
whatever is made for the thousands of 
teachers outside these places. The crown- 
ing beauty of the New Jersey plan is that 
its benefits apply equally to every teacher 
in the State—to the insecurely-tenured and 
poorly-paid teacher of the rural districts, as 
well as to her more fortunately situated 
sister of the largest city. In this broad- 
gauge policy New Jersey stands alone 
among the States, and her public schools 
will reap the benefit of it. 


UNPRODUCTIVE PROPERTY. 








SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


T Missouri is 135 days for the rural 
HE average length of the school term in 
schools, and 152 days for city and town 
schools. This means that the country 
schoolhouses lie idle twenty-five weeks 
every year, and the town and city schools 
are not used twenty-two weeks of each year. 
Comment on this vast amount of property 


| idle and unproductive, is attracting the at- 


tention of all the thoughtful people in our 
state as well as in other states like circum- 
stanced. Any other business conducted on 
such a plan, unless it be a trust, would lead 
to financial ruin. 

But a great change is rapidly going on in 
all our colleges, universities, and state nor- 


| mal schools in the adoption of continuous 





sessions. In the Missouri state normal 
schools alone, more than 2,700 students 
were enrolled during the summer term, 
and perhaps not less than 6,000 in all the 
higher schools of learning in the state. 
But the idleness of school property is not 
the greatest waste. The curbstone schools, 
“the schools held in back alleys, on vacant 
lots, in deserted houses, sheds, stables, and 
barns, sometimes in caves and dugouts, are 
nurseries of crimes and dens of iniquities.” 
Measure for a moment the two great 
extremes in American life in cities. At one 
end are the pampered, petted, and often- 
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times the spoiled children of the rich, and 
at the other extreme the weak, half-starved, 
anemic children of dreadful poverty, whose 
pinched faces, hollow cheeks, sunken eyes, 
empty stomachs,—only tell too well the 
story of their wretchedness. To lift up all 
is the great mission of the schools. This 
influence must reach the homes of all those, 
especially in the middle and lower walks 
of life. The salvation of the nation de- 
pends on these, the plain, common people. 

Teachers know but too well the more the 
term of vice is shortened, the easier is the 
task in keeping the pupils in the path of 
rectitude. Vice is indeed a hot-bed plant, 
and “ it makes terrific growth ” during June, 
July, and August, sinking its poisonous 
roots deep in the fertile minds of childhood ; 
so deep indeed that it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to eradicate them in all after life. He 
who lets the opportunities of childhood run 
to waste, without interposing a protest, 
takes a narrow view of human well being. 
Those children who are doomed to stay at 
home in the months of July and August 
ought to be in school half of each school 


day. The extension of the school year. 


would thus take thousands of children off 
the streets and place them in comfortable 
rooms, well-lighted and ventilated and 
under wholesome influences. As it now is, 
crime is punished, but the flood-gates of vice 
and crime are kept wide open nearly half 
the time in the cities and towns in making 
criminals. To prevent crime is the mission 
of every true man and woman, not to en- 
courage it by negligence, selfishness, or 
otherwise,—is our duty. 





SELF-EX AMINATION. 


BY J. W. SEARSON. 


ISCIPLINE is still an absolute neces- 
sity. If a teacher has poor order in 
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gestive for such a self-study. If you an- 
swer each honestly with yourself there will 
come to you a consciousness of growing 
power as a disciplinarian: 

1. Do I know what constitutes good 
order? 

2. Do I render to my superiors the obe- 
dience I exact from my pupils? 

3. Do I ever punish when angry or im- 
patient? 

4. Do I have and merit the solid respect 
of my pupils? 

5. Do I teach so earnestly and honestly 
that every pupil feels that it is worth while 
to attend school ? 

6. Do I encourage all worthy effort? 

7. Do I estimate actions from the motives 
which prompt them? 

8. Do I act as if I believe that after a 
pupil is punished we start even again? 

g. Are my punishments kind, fair, with- 
out revenge, and approved by the public 
opinion of the class? 

10. What can I do to increase the force 
and attractiveness of my personality ?— 
Nebraska Teacher. 


TEACHING SPELLING. 


XERCISES which tend to make the 
senses alert and observation keen will 
help the spelling. Short, intense applica- 
tion will do more than long, unguided, 
thoughtless study. A few suggestions may 
prove valuable: 
1. The spelling lessons should be short, 
and should cover words that the class mis- 








_ spell and consequently need to study. 


2. Require the pupils to prepare them- 


' selves to announce short word-lists from 


memory, in the daily spelling test. 
3. Write words upon the blackboard and 
conceal them by a map; then show several 


| words at a time for a short interval, and 


her room she should study to know the | 


cause and make an honest effort to restore 
order. 
if the teacher is an expert in her profession. 
Discipline springs naturally from force of 


personality. The teacher who realizes that | 


she is weak may, in a majority of cases, 
become strong if she will. One of the best 
means of becoming strong in this regard is 
the searching self-examination. Now is a 
good time to study your own powers. You 
have taught school a few weeks. Many of 
you have failed to do the work as well as 
you feel that you should. Your order has 
been poorer than you want it to be. Do 
not give up or become discouraged. Brace 
up. Study yourself in relation to your 
school. The following questions are sug- 


Most causes of disorder disappear before independent study. They should not 


require them to be spelled. 
4. Teachers should always have the 


_ words pronounced correctly by the class 


| fail to note words which individuals seem 





to misspell, because incorrectly heard, and 
make those pupils sure of the correct pro- 
nunciation. 

5. The spelling exercise for test should 
frequently be oral, in order to test quickly 
with many words, and to reinforce the cor- 
rect memory by immediate corrections of 
misconceptions. 

6. Advantage should be taken of the in- 
terest which arises from contests in spelling. 

7. In dictation exercises announce the 
word or sentence, but once, distinctly. The 
pupils should be able to fix their attention 
strictly upon the work in hand. 
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Oral spelling will in all cases take ac- 
count of syllables. In primary grades, at 
least, the syllables should be pronounced 
separately as spelled, and combined into the 
complete word. In discussing the meaning 
of words, call attention to stems, prefixes, 
and suffixes, and make use of word analysis. 
Draw attention to words having the same 
root, and to the variations in meaning 
caused by the prefixes and suffixes. In 
primary grades where the spelling book is 
not used, have the children write the list 
of words in their written spelling books, and 
preserve them for review. In more ad- 
vanced grades preserve in the same manner 
the misspelled words occurring in the writ- 


ten work.—Philadelphia Teacher. 





WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 





BY OSSIAN LANG. 


ILLAIM TORREY HARRIS has 
served the United States for seven- 
teen years as Commissioner of Education. 
His great personality has raised the office 
from mere respectability to something like 
the importance it ought to occupy. In a 
country more economical in the utilization 
of its really great possessions—Germany 
for instance—he would not have been per- 
mitted to retire, even though on the eve of 
his seventy-first birthday; he would at least 
have been placed so as to remain officially 
an adviser of the Government. 

Dr. Harris owes nothing to the Bureau 
which occupied a rather obscure and unim- 
portant place before his name become iden- 
tified with it. His reputation was solidly 
established, here as well as abroad, long 
before he took the office; in fact, he had 
already won an enduring place in the his- 
tory of American education, in line with 


WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 





Thomas Jefferson, Horace Mann, and Col- | 


onel Parker. Jefferson was the first to 
organize an ideal plan for American educa- 
tion, which is to-day most fully exemplified, 
perhaps, in the State of Michigan. Horace 
Mann announced the basal principles of the 
common school. Parker was an inspira- 
tional force which burst the yoke of tradi- 
tional and Europe-brad scholasticism, and 
infused in the schools and their methods a 
spirit in harmony with democracy. Harris 
has laid the foundation for an American 
philosophy of education. He is the most 
commanding figure in the educational field 
to-day. 

Some day the intense study of philosophy 
inspired, nourished, and developed by Dr. 
Harris in his St. Louis days will be more 
adequately recognized than it is now, as a 
historical influence in the intellectual life 
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of America. Never were the history and 
the thought of Helas studied with greater 
ecstasy. Never were the philosophic writ- 
ings of Kant and Hegel and Fichte invested 
with more general interest. Never did 
Homer and Dante and Goethe appeal more 
strongly to the intellectual leaders of an 
American community. “ Spiritual interpre- 
tation of the universe ” was the watchword. 
Gradually the speculative study of educa- 
tion was lifted into prominence. School 
teaching ceased to be regarded as an occu- 
pation fit only for a stepping stone to some- 
thing else and a biding place for those 
unwilling to do manual work and not 
qualified for higher intellectual pursuits. 
The best intellects were enlisted in the 
cause. The desire to go to Germany for « 
study of pedagogy, which took hold of many 
ambitious teachers, some of whom have 
since won distinction, was stimulated and 
nourished by Dr. Harris. The belief spread 
that the highest services to humanity were 
those devoted to the bringing up of the 
young. Under the new dispensation, Col- 
onel Parker was enabled to win victories 
for the “New Education,” and William 
James, G. Stanley Hall, and John Dewey 
to find eager disciples. The Herbartians 
might never have arrived at their own 
creed, and certainly would not have found 
an interested audience, if Harris had not 
been a preacher in the wilderness. 

The philosophic circle of St. Louis gave 
birth to similar clubs in other cities. The 
Kant Club, of Denver, the Goethe studies at 
Milwaukee, the “Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy ” were some of the outgrowths. 

When failing health compelled Dr. Har- 
ris to give up his educational position at 
St. Louis he became a lecturer at the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy. His lectures 
upon education, especially his keen criti- 
cisms of new theories, soon attracted 
attention to him as an authority. When 
President Harrison appointed him as Com- 
missioner of Education there was general 
satisfaction. To the credit of Harrison it 
should be said that the appointment was not 
influenced by political considerations, and 
that in fact he was informed that Harris 
had not voted for him. 

The Bureau at once began to attract at- 
tention. Visitors from Europe, Latin- 
America, Polynesia, and the Orient came to 
America for light. Washington .was the 
first place they visited in search of informa- 
tion. The marvelous scope of the Com- 
missioner’s range of interests became talked 
about as one of the wonders of the Ameri- 
can school world. 

Dr. Harris is a most versatile scholar. 
Latin and Greek are his great joy. He is 
especially fond of the medieval Latin 
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hymns; “I live by them,” he said to the 
writer, on a recent occasion. It is doubtful 
if he has an equal in his familiarity with 
Oriental languages, literature, and customs. 


A Chinese laundry ticket can open the | 


sluices of his knowledge of the variety of 
dialects, caligraphical usages, and historical 
developments of the Middle Kingdom. He 
is universally considered one of the two 
greatest living exponents of Hegel. His 
comprehensive acquaintance with economic 
theories and statistics have more than once 
drawn him into the arena to break lances 
with the advocates of various Utopias. 
When the Spencerian ideas struck America 
he at once had a laboratory established in 
the rear of his house, and made a thorough 
study of biology and related sciences. In 
mathematics and astronomy he has kept as 
much in touch with new developments as 
along other lines of experimentation and 
pure science. He is at home in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. He possesses an 
unusually intimate knowledge of music; his 
spiritual interpretation of Beethoven and 
other classics being a real treat to music- 
lovers. 

His gigantic intellect is always busy. 
When traveling on the railroad, he is apt 
to compute the speed of locomotion and the 
altitude of various points along the road, to 
note atmospheric conditions, peculiar physi- 
cal formations of the earth, and botanical 
phenomena. At one time he greeted the 
writer, on a car leaving Milwaukee, with 
the genial question, “ What is your opinion 
of the Logos?” inviting and conducting a 
discussion which lasted a considerable time 
beyond our arrival in Chicago and had not 
fully concluded when his train pulled out of 
the station on its way to Washington. 

With all his seriousness he possesses a 
delightful humor, coupled with keen Yankee 
shrewdness. Superintendent 
rightly calls him “the most dangerous man 
in debate there is to be found in the United 
States to-day.” Everything is clearly 
classified in his mind and assigned to its 
proper place in his cyclopedic memory. 
This, together with his readiness in think- 
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| no equal among us. 
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intellect. What is more, he can almost in- 
variably prescribe at once the work, chap- 
ter, or passage in a book, which if carefully 
taken in accordance with his instructions, 
will effect a complete cure. His skill in this 
department has develped to such an extent 
that he can at any moment recall not only 
the bookcase and shelf where the book may 
be found but also the particular page. 

To Dr. Harris, more than to any one else, 
is due the establishment of the kindergarten 
in America as part of the common school 
system. He devised the first rational plan 
for the just classification and promotion of 
pupils at school. He was the first to mark 
out the distinctive purposes and limits of 
elementary, secondary, and tertiary schools, 
and to set forth their proper correlation and 
articulation. 

Never a servile follower of German 
schools of speculation, he has extracted 
from all the best and has welded it with his 
American philosophy. 

Enthusiastic agitators of new ideas have 
sometimes called him an arch reactionist, 
because his calm prevision of the future 
often puts a damper on most cherished pre- 
tensions. 

Harris is one of the very few men who 
can get solid pleasure out of statistics. He 
fairly revels in them. Rows of figures care- 
fully collated have unspeakable charms for 
him. He can invest them with life and 
make them speak with authority when occa- 
sion requires. This is probably the reason 
why, as an interpreter of history, he has 
From history he has 
acquired for himself also, the patience to 
wait for things to take the turn that he 
is sure some day they must. And in wait- 
ing, he carefully watches his opportunities 
to advance the cause, ever ready to sacrifice 
minor points for the gain of greater ones. 

He stands firmly and uncompromisingly 
upon a basis of ideas which to him are 
ethical finalities. The progress of a human 
being is in his mind clearly divided into 
distinct steps. It is very amusing at times 
to hear him assign theories, movements, 


_ and public teachers and literary productions 


ing a point out from beginning to end, | 
enables him to dispose quickly of opposing | 


theories. 
at one time was completely discomfited in 
debate by Dr. Harris’s keen thrusts, some 
one urged Judge Draper to take the floor, 
but the latter preferred to keep silence, 
having, as he said, “a wife and children at 
home.” 

He is no orator. Those who know him 
only from having heard him from the plat- 
form are apt to express disappointment. 
His greatness is in the sphere of thought. 
There is no better diagnostician of the 


When Superintendent Maxwell | 


to Classes IT., III., or IV. He feels especi- 
ally sorry for those who have become en- 
veloped in an esthetical fog, regarding an 
emotional beauty-ideal as the great ultima- 
tum of human aspirations. ‘“ Read Goethe’s 
Faust with the comments by X, Y, and 
especially Z,” is his prompt advice. 

Great as is his intellect, his sympathies 
are equally extensive and expansive. A 
little child in sincere search for help, a 
young man puzzled as to his human destiny, 
a student on the quest for truth, can com- 
mand his interest and time to almost any 
extent. 
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About twenty years ago I was sorely 
puzzled as to the philosophic scope of the 
German term Anschauung in the pedagogy 
of Pestalozzi. After reading everything I 
could find upon the subject and worrying 
especially over Pestalozzi’s own definitions, 
I set to work to find an English equivalent 
of equal scope and elasticity. The results 
of my studies I condensed into an argument 
of about two hundred words, which I sent 
to Dr. Harris. As a teacher in a very 
modest field, unknown wholly to Dr. Harris, 
I did not expect more than a brief formal 
note. Imagine my astonishment and joy 
when I received from the big-hearted phil- 
osopher a reply covering several large pages 
and written in his own hand. The sugges- 
tions contained in that letter were of 
greater help to me in getting on the right 


track in educational psychology than any | 


reading I had done up to that time. 

I have in my possession also, a copy of a 
long letter written to a small boy who had 
asked the Commissioner of Education to 
tell what stories would be most interesting 
for boys to read. Dr. Harris speaks of the 
books he himself enjoyed when he was 
young and then points with special fervor 
to Walter Scott, whose novels, he adds, he 
still reads and enjoys. 

To my view, Harris’s greatest literary 
contributions are his “ Psychologic Founda- 


Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Comme- 
dia.”"—New York School Journal. 


————— —< 


A POET’S SELECTION. 


MARKHAM ON THE GREATEST PASSAGE IN | 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
i ies ask for the one most justly celebrated 

passage in English prose literature is 
like asking for the one most justly cele- 
brated sort of fruit in the orchard. There 
are easily a score of equally worthy pas- 
sages, each one making its especial appeal 
to a different mood of the mind. 

Ruskin’s description of Turner’s slave 
ship satisfies our love for the majestic color 
and motion of the sea. De Quincey’s 
reverie on the nebula in Orion carries a 
sense of the vastness and mystery of the 
sky. Pater’s picturing of the shield of 
Hercules rebuilds for us the light and life of 
buried Hellas. Swinburne’s eulogy of Ros- 
setti astounds us with the splendor and 
speed of his words. Le Gallienne’s prose 
fancy, “The Twelve Wells,” stirs our 
hearts with the precious disquiet of old sor- 
rows. Victor Hugo’s oration in “ The Man 
Who Laughs ” awakens in us the ennobling 
passion of humanity. Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
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speech hushes the soul with its fine appeal 
to the heroic in the heart of man. 

I might go on to mention Emerson, Poe, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Lake Harris, Jeremy 
Taylor as well as St. Matthew, St. John, 
Isaiah, Job and other peers in the parlia- 
ment of words, but I content myself with 
making the one selection that is perhaps my 
favorite in most of my moods. I refer to 
that stately and sonorous passage from 
Carlyle’s “ Sortor Resartus ” where he sees 
history as a stupendous procession forth- 
issuing from Cimmerian night and vanish- 
ing into pathetic and fathomless silence. 
Here is the passage: 

“ Like some wild flaming, wild thundering 
train of heaven’s artillery does this myster- 
ious mankind thunder and flame in long 
drawn, quick succeeding grandeur through 
the unknown deep. Like a God created, fire 
breathing spirit host, we emerge from the 
inane, haste stormfully cross the astonished 
earth, then plunge again into the inane. 
Earth’s mountains are leveled and her seas 
filled up in our passage. Can the earth, 
which is but dead and a vision, resist spirits 
which have reality and are alive? On the 
hardest adamant some footprint of us is 
stamped in; the last rear of the host will 
read traces of the earliest van. But 
whence? O heaven, whither? Sense knows 


‘ C | not, faith knows not, only that it is through 
tions of Education,” and his book on “ The | 
| Edwin Markham, in Success. 


mystery to mystery, from God to God.”— 





TEACHER OR LESSON HEARER? 
BY N. A. RICHARDS. 

NEVER listen to a recitation which 

abounds in unimportant names, and 
dates, and battles, and numbers killed etc.— 
facts that I long since forgot or never knew, 
but I wonder what good they can be except 
“to forget.” I wonder if the value of 
history lies in these things; if the great 
questions of cause and effect are not lost 
sight of in looking for microscopic facts, 
if there are no questions save memory ques- 
tions in history; if the children know the 
thrilling stories of the lives of the great 
men of the world; if it is really true that 
children should know who Buckner or 
Longstreet were and what they did at a 
certain time, while yet they do not know 
who Alexander, or Napoleon, or Moses 
were! 

Fellow workers, would that we could 
let details alone and attack the moun- 
tains! Would that the lives of men who 
have made our civilization possible, together 
with the motives and events that have influ- 
enced them, might be taught! Would that 
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we could and did give a reasonable answer 
to the question, “ why teach this?” before 
teaching it! Would that we might ask, 
“Of what value has this been to me apart 
from my business as a teacher?” before 
we compel a child to learn any thing! 
Would that we might ask “ What do these 
children most need?” and set ourselves to 
supplying that need. 

Remember that self-effort alone educates, 
that self-effort comes only with motive, and 
the motive must be personal interest. It is 
your business to so present each subject as 
to make it appeal to present interest and to 
supply present needs. If you cannot do 
this no longer accept the name of teacher, 
but a lesson-hearer. 

Occasionally we may find an abnormal 
individual who can be stirred to action by 
the motive—“ sometime in the future, I am 
told, I shall need this. I cannot now see it, 
but I will accept the statement and labor.” 
How do you think you would work under 
such a stimulus? 

Some teachers, and parents touch the 
interest of the child and bind him to them- 
selves and he is safe; other teachers and 
parents fail to do this, and the child follows 
to his ruin the evil companion who does. 

Can we not so plan our work—make it of 
such a character—that it shall be brought 
within the child’s interest, that it shall sup- 
ply his present need for development. 

I make this broad assertion. All the 
knowledge we shall ever need for life or 
development may be acquired under the 
stimulus of present need. 





BY J. H. PHILLIPS. 
NE of the most commonplace things in 
nature, and yet one of the most im- 
portant and suggestive, is the sand beneath 
our feet. In the laboratory of the chemist, 
this homely material is dignified as silicon 
dioxide, while in the vocabulary of the 
schoolboy it is more familiarly known as 
“grit,” a term less euphonious, perhaps, but 
far more significant than any found in the 
lexicon of science. 

To the geologist, the chemist and the 
manufacturer, sand is simply a form of 
matter, whose nature is to be analyzed, 
whose changes and reactions are to be ob- 
served and recognized, and whose value in 
the practical arts is to be discovered and 
utilized. You will pardon me if I discard 
for the moment these material assumptions 
of science and art and invite you to con- 
sider this commonplace substance we call 
sand, as a bit of material symbolism,—a 
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type of that mysterious element in the soul 
of man which makes for character and true 
success in life. 

A few days ago I saw a great Baldwin 
locomotive on a heavy grade, attached to 
an enormous train of loaded cars. There 
was plenty of coal in the bunker and water 
in the tank; the fires under the boiler were 
burning briskly, and the huge engine was 
groaning under a full head of steam; the 
engineer opened the throttle-valve and 
pulled the lever, but the wheels only went 
round and round, and the engine failed to 
move an inch. The wheels had lost their 
grip on the slippery track, covered as it was 
with ice and snow. But the engineer was 
not dismayed; he backed his train to the 
foot of the grade, left the engine cab and 
generously sprinkled the rails with sand to 
the top of the grade. Once more the train 
started, and as the sand gave the wheels a 
firm grip on the track, the engine sped on 
with its burden, over the grade and out of 
sight. 

There are thousands of youug men and 
women in school and out of school, to-day, 
that are unable to pull their burdens up the 
steep course before them. The engine is 
well supplied with all material require- 
ments, and the fires of ambition are burn- 
ing briskly beneath the boilers, but’ the 
wheels have lost their grip on the track and 
only go round. Back your train to the foot 
of the grade, if need be, use a liberal supply 
of sand, and, as the wheels once more get 
their grip on the track, the engine will 
move onward and upward with its burden, 
and at last will reach its destination on 
schedule time. 

The saddest spectacle beneath the sun is 
that of a man who has yielded to dis- 
couragement and disappointment,—the man 
who has lost his grip on life and-has come 
to a standstill at the foot of a grade in the 
midst of his journey. Courage, heroism, 
steadfastness and fortitude, are but different 
expressions for that element in human 
character which enables us to attain our 
destiny. Without this element, inherited 
wealth or cultured environment will avail 
nothing. Just as surely as the sand in the 
hour-glass measures the fleeting hours of 
time, so surely does this subtle element in 
human character measure the capacity of 
the soul for noble achievement and lofty 
attainment. 

The builder appreciates the value of sand 
in the mortar which combines the brick or 
stone in a structure and which gives unity 
and integrity to the completed whole. In 
the structure of character we may possess 
all the apparent essentials; we may have 
knowledge and skill, honesty and ambition, 
but unless these elements are combined and 
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unified by a liberal infusion of courage and 
perseverance, the human edifice, no matter 
how nobly planned or grandly constructed, 
must fall at last in hopeless ruin. 

The soil which produces our abundant 
harvest consists of finely divided rock ma- 


terial, or sand, mixed with decayed organic | 


matter. The strength of the oak and the 
firmness of the stalks of many plants, are 


due to the soluble mineral matter pro- | 
vided by the sand and absorbed by the | 


vegetable roots. Excess of organic matter 
in the soil results in flabby growth, and we 
sometimes find trees and plants that cannot 
stand alone under their 


own weight. | 


When the storm sweeps over the land they | 
are powerless to resist and are levelled with | 


the ground. 


In school and in college, in | 


church and in society, in business and in | 


politics, the pathways of life’s cyclones are 
marked by the prostrate forms of flabby 


victims, who have fallen because they were | 


wanting in the sand of human character. 
It requires more courage to-day, to prac- 


preach it to the heathen beyond the seas. 
The highest test of heroism to-day is not 
on the battlefield, but in the quiet fields of 


everyday life; in business, in society, in | 
municipal, state and national politics, or in | 


the commonplace duties of the home and 
the humble associations of the farm and 
the workshop. 

God grant our country in more abundant 
measure, the sand of moral heroism. Then 
may we boast of a citizenship that can 
withstand the storms of greed and avarice; 
then may we boast of a patriotism void of 


selfishness and injustice; then, indeed, spot- | 


less and pure, the true emblem of liberty— 

“The star spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave, 

“O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.”—Educational Exchange. 


onl 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY DAY. 





ARTHUR MCMURRAY. 
_ was a great event in the life of every 
teacher who was fortunate enough to be 
present at the Riley Day of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association during their 
last meeting. For twelve years it had been 


the endeavor of the association to bring | 


about a “ Riley Day,” but James Whitcomb 
Riley, the man, is as modest as Riley, the 
poet, is divine, and it was a difficult matter 
to secure his consent to be present at such 
a demonstration in his own honor. 

Great men were there to take part in the 
program. Senator Beveridge, Charles R. 


Williams, editor of the Indianapolis News, | 
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Meredith Nicholson, the author, and the 
Hon. Henry Watterson. 

Said President Edwin H. Hughes, of De 
Pauw, in introducing the occasion: “ We 
may well call this a Singular Hour, for it 
is to be doubted whether this gathering 
could have its like anywhere else in our 
broad land. In what other state could a 
poet be found to whom the educational forces 
could bring such honor as this? It only 
goes to show that Mr. Riley himself is a 
‘Poem here at home,’—beloved even as his 
verse is beloved. The nearer you get to 
Lockerbie street the better he is loved, while 
those who enter the doors of his home fall 
under the spell of his heart and come out to 
see always thereafter the kindly face of the 
living poet upon the printed page.” 

And said Senator Beveridge: “ Dearer to 
the universal man than soldier, statesman, 
or scholar are the world’s poets; for the 
poet interprets the soul of man to itself and 


| makes immortal the wisdom of the common 
| mind. After all, the source of all poetry 


tice the truth. at home, than it does to | is in the hearts of the people. 


In the con- 
sciousness of the masses is that intelligence 
of the higher truths of the universe, of 
which this life is but a reflection; and it is 
this intelligence, uttered in words of music, 
that constitutes real poetry. The poet of 
the people is a part of the people, and their 
better part; and that is why the people love 
him. That is why we love James Whit- 
comb Riley. He has understood us—under- 
stood us because he is of us; and under- 
standing us, has told us of ourselves, and 
therefore of our truly real selves. For only 
that is real in the soul of man which to the 
mind of man is ideal. Riley is the senti- 
ment and wisdom of the universal common 
man, stated in terms of Americanism. His 
speech is the living speech of human sym- 
pathy. Riley speaks our tongue. His words 
are the language of the people. He is the 
interpreter of the common heart. This is 
why he is so full of that same fatalism 
called resignation, submission to the eternal 
forces of whom he would make friends 
rather than enemies—which enables the 
poet to say :— 


“*\When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
Wy, rain’s my choice.’ 


“And this voice of our ordinary American 
millions utters the depths of our soul and 
searches the heights of our faith when he 
tells of our trust in and reliance on the good 
God who, we know, with the wisdom of the 
heart, surely exists and surely cares for us. 
There are some of us who owe more per- 


| sonally to James Whitcomb Riley for that 


priceless thing—an unquestioning faith in 
God and Christ and immortality—than can 
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well be put in words. The people who have 
not abandoned that wisest of wisdoms, the 
wisdom of the heart, don’t argue about or 
questin these infinite truths, and Riley, the 
people’s voice, asserts them. The poet does 
not soliloquize about these eternal realities 
—the poet knows. 

“Tt is these people—these millions of 
common people—who pay the tribute of 
their love and admiration to James Whit- 
comb Riley to-day. For this meeting is 
held by the State Teachers’ Association and 
no body of men and women so truly repre- 
sents the people as the teachers. This is 
especially true of the American republic. 
A republican form of government rests on 
the citizen, and the teacher ought to be 
and is the maker of the citizen. So the 
teacher is the truest representative of the 
people; and thus it is that when the teach- 
ers of Indiana greet James Whitcomb Riley, 
the people greet their poet. ‘ May he live 
long and prosper,’ and his true song be sung 
for many a year to come, and its music echo 
forever in the souls of the people.” 

Said Meredith Nicholson: “ Riley is the 
poet laureate of American democracy, for 
democracy, let us say, is only the crystallized 
faith of man in man. His poems express 
the sane and reasonable conscience of the 
American people. He deals in eternal types 
as Chaucer did. He has brightened the 
path of duty and brought the goal of honor 
near. He is a great teacher in the labor 
house of the brotherhood of man. He has 
touched old age and neglected virtues with 
new life and light. Into his song he has 
wrought the golden rosary of the beati- 
tudes.” 

Henry Watterson electrified the audience 
with his opening sentence: “Surely this 
must be the Riley they all speak of so 
highly!” And for fifteen minutes enter- 
tained them with mingled eloquence and 
humor. 

Then came Riley himself, who responded 
with characteristic modesty tohis great ova- 





tion: “Mr. Chairman, Ladies andGentlemen | 


—In a very humble life you have made a 
most distinctive and memorable day, and I 
feel in the acceptance of your great con- 
sideration that the tribute is mine only as I 
stand as a simple representative of my own 
Hoosier people here at home.” After ex- 
pressing his gratitude to the distinguished 
orators who had taken part in the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Riley addressed himself to 
the teachers, thanking them for the great 
honor thus conferred upon him and relating 
some humorous experiences of his own with 
his early teachers. He said that he was 


often found reading such _ entertaining 
stories as “ Squint-Eyed Bob, the Bully of 
the Woods,” when he should have been 
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studying his geography lesson, and he 
especially expressed his debt of gratitude to 
his old-time teacher, Captain Lee O. Harris 
of Greenfield, for the skill with which he 
had transferred the boys’ interest from such 
cheap literature to the genuine master- 
pieces of fiction of Washington Irving, 
Cooper, Thackeray, and Scott, for, said Mr. 
Riley: “ You can’t expect an enterprising 
boy to live on geography alone.” 

Then the great poet recited “ Old Glory,” 
“Little Orphant Annie,” and “Thoughts 
for a Discouraged Farmer.” And _ the 
great demonstration that proved that “a 
poet is not without honor even in his own 
country” came to an end and every one 
present at this notable meeting must have 
gone away feeling a full appreciation of the 
words of Charles R. Williams: “ We know 
ourselves better because of Riley; we know 
our neighbors better; we have truer sym- 
pathies with the great mass of our fellow 
citizens, because with loving poetic insight 
and passion he has revealed to us; and he 
has opened our eyes to see beauties and 
glories in life, which, except for him, we 
might never have guessed were there. 

“The teachers of the state do well to 
honor him who has been a teacher of us all. 
They will do well if in all their teaching 
they strive to instil in their pupils the poet’s 
penetration into the poetry of our common 
life, and win them the poet’s serene and 
hopeful outlook :— 


“*QOh! let us fill our hearts up with the glory 

of the day, 

And banish every doubt and care and sor- 
row fur away; 

Whatever be our station with Providence 
for guide, 

Sich fine circumstances ort to make us 
satisfied. 

Fer the world is full of roses, and the roses 
full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that 
drips fer me and you.’” 


N. Y. Journal of Education. 





THE BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 
NE day as Dr. Leighton Parks, of 
Boston, U. S. A., was in his study a 
young Japanese called upon him. 

When the maid opened the door, the 
young man entered very abruptly, and said, 
“Sir, can you tell me how to find the beau- 
tiful life?” 

Dr. Parks answered, “Do you wish to 
talk with me about religion? ” 

“No, sir, I merely want to find out about 
the beautiful life.” 

“ Have you ever read the Bible?” 

“Yes, sir, I have read some, but I don’t 
like the Bible.” 
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“ Have you ever been to church?” 

“Yes, I have been twice, but I don’t like 
the church. I am trying to find the beauti- 
ful life. 
our Japanese people do; they are bad, they 
cheat, and tell lies, and yet they are all 
Christians. That is not what I want. I do 
not want your religion. But there is some- 
thing I want, I cannot tell what it is; I 
call it the beautiful life, and they told me 

erhaps you could tell me about it.” 

“Where did you ever hear about it?” 

“T never heard about it, but I saw a 
man in a boarding-house in San Francisco, 
soon after I landed—a poor old man, not 
an educated man like myself, who have 
sttidied in a university in Japan, and now 
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Many of your people do just as | 





am studying in one of your great universi- | 
ties; a poor man he was, a carpenter, but he | 


had what all my life I have wanted. I 


have thought it might be in the world, but | 


I have never seen it in my own country. 
I call it the beautiful life. How can I find 


it? This old man went about helping | Shee country has always recognized the 


he forgot about himself. I | 


everybody; 
knew him three weeks, and watched him all 
the time, and I felt that I must have what 
he had. I have seen some other people 
who have had it. I do not know what it is. 


not all have it.” 


| struction. 


O1 | justed to teach only practical learning for 
It cannot be your religion, because you do | 


Dr. Parks read him the thirteenth chapter | 
of the first Book of Corinthians—that beau- | 


tiful “love chapter” that means so much 
to us, and asked: 
“Is that it?” 


sounds like it; but how can I get it?” 
Then Dr. 

story of the perfectly beautiful life, and 

tried to tell him very simply, and said: 


Life.” 

And then, as he was obliged to go, he 
gave him a copy of the New Testament. 
The Japanese asked: 

“Can you not give me a more modern 
book? You know, the Japanese are very 
up-to-date.” 

But he said: “ No, it is not in any other 
book, although I can give you some other 
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day came, the man did not appear, and he 
gave him up. The next day, however, just 
at noon, he burst in as he had done before, 
very abruptly, saying: 

“My train leaves at 2 o’clock. I must 
take that train to catch the steamer to San 
Francisco to go back to my own country. 
I have something to tell you.” 

But he did not need to tell one word. It 
was all written on that radiant face. 

“Sir, I have found the beautiful life. I 
have found Jesus,” he exclaimed; and then, 
unable to linger, he went back to his own 
country to tell the people of the Life once 
lived here on earth, and lived here again 
in the lives of God’s children to-day.—C. 
and M. Alliance. 
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CHARACTER TEACHING. 


BY JAMES TERRY WHITE, 


duty and importance of compulsory 
education, but has only just begun to realize 
that there must be compulsory moral in- 
But the public schools are ad- 


every-day life. It is necessary of course, 
that the three R’s should be taught; but it 
is necessary to teach something more. We 
need to reform habits, to teach new ways 
of thinking, new ways of living; in other 
words, to improve character. It is not only 


| book-learning that must be taught, it is 
The Japanese said, “Yes, perhaps. It | 8 


honesty, industry, unselfishness,  self-re- 


| spect, ambition, patience, justice, responsi- 
Parks took that wonderful | : ‘ 


bility—the various traits which make up a 
personal character. But how are these 


3 | qualities to be taught? 
“Now, you have just to follow that | 


The period of a child’s life which is most 
susceptible to being molded, is from five to 
twelve years. During this time the child is 


| susceptible to all impressions; it treasures 


them up, gathers them all into itself, and 
retains them forever. While all animal life 
is sensitive to environment, of all living 


| things, the child is the most sensitive. The 


books that will help you; but this is the | 


one Book you need. You may study it, and 
pray that light may be given you to live 
this beautiful life.” 

Dr. Parks heard nothing from the young 
man for a year or two, and then received 
a letter saying: 

“T am called back to my own country to 
an important position. Before I go I must 
see you. May I call at a certain hour?” 

As he could not be at home at that hour, 
Dr. Parks wrote that he would see him the 


child absorbs environment. It is the most 
sensitive and receptive living thing in crea- 
tion. Every influence, however trivial, may 
leave an imprint upon the child’s mind. It 
responds to a thousand subtle influences 


: which leave no impression upon the grown 


man, and if the environmental influences 


_ are rightly and persistently applied, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


following day. But when the following | 


effect will be immediate and permanent. 
All acknowledge, that in the education of 
a child, character is of paramount im- 
portance; but the question is, how is 
character to be taught? There is a woful 
lack of capacity for teaching character at 
home, and the schools seem to accomplish 
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nothing towards cultivating it during the 
years of impressionable youth. It is a fact 
that what the mind admires, it unconsciously 
emulates and imitates. A trait of character 
which enlists our approbation, inevitably 
compels imitation; and when we read or 
hear of a noble deed or act of devotion, we 
are unconsciously impelled to repeat it. 
The boy who reads a dime novel, buys a 
toy pistol, and runs away to fight Indians, 
obeys this law of imitation; only the ex- 
ample is pointed the wrong way. This 
imitative impulse is due to the suggestion, 
which is that tremendous force behind 
hypnotism, and it is invincible in its power. 

There are text-books to teach arithme- 
tic, grammar, etc., but there is no text- 
book in the public schools to teach char- 
acter. And yet there is such a text-book, 
and that is, biography—which is example. 
And the supreme importance and value of 
this particular text-book is acknowledged 
by all educators. Dr. Jewett, the head- 
master of Balliol College, Oxford, has 





stated that “in future, morals will be | 


taught only through biography.” And the 
reason is, that biography is example—with 
the quality of reality. If one will reflect, 
the injunction to a child, “Be good,” has 


no practical force or helpfulness; but an | 4 ) E 
| tion to the child to follow their example. 
| Such a system. offers the highest promise 


example of resistance to temptation, an 
example of a good deed or self-sacrifice, 


takes hold of the mind of the child, and | 


compels imitation, because the mind re- 
sponds to suggestion. 


Character in its primary principle and | 
ground-work is self-control and self-giving, | 


and the only practical method of enforcing 


this upon the habit of children is to keep | 


before them examples of self-control and | 


self-sacrifice. Childhood is_ self-centered | 


and selfish; but to every child there comes | 
a time of awakening, when he realizes that | 


there is in the world somebody else beside | 


himself, and something to do for others. | 


The first great object in teaching character 
is to awaken this realization, and then to 
foster and strengthen this sense of obliga- 
tion. The practical means of doing this is 
through examples of self-devotion, self- 
sacrifice, etc., exemplified in others, and 
woe to that child who does not have such 
examples for his uplifting, at the moment 
of the awakening. Ideals, and examples 
representing them, are the supreme molders 
of youth. 

Another great assistance to character 
teaching is when a face-to-face acquaint- 
ance with the examples can be presented, 
which quadruples the force and efficacy of 
the example. Educators are advocating the 
placing before children of portraits of great 
men and women who are examples for the 
world, to be looked at daily for the inspira- 
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tion that such an atmosphere brings. The 
greatest study of the world is human na- 
ture, and a collection of portraits, above all 
other things, develops observation and 
throws a wondrous light on character. The 
face has a perpetual fascination. It tells 
the story of human thought, feeling, and 
experience. Every detail of every feature 
tells its own part of the story. Thoughts 
are mighty, positive things, and every 
thought, however fleeting, is registered in 
the delicate network of nerves that convey 
their message to the facial muscles. To 
hold up eminent examples to youth along 
these lines is the greatest stimulus that can 
be given to any child; and it is an assist- 
ance that cannot be given at any other time 
of life with so much benefit. 

All the traits of character are impressed 
upon the child mind by the same method 
of example, and this system of character 
teaching resolves itself into: 1. Making 
the reason for righteousness the obligation 
each owes to the State for its protection. 
2. The reiteration of this obligation and its 
application to each particular trait of char- 
acter. 3. The systematic presentation of 
examples of noble men and women who 
have in their own lives practiced these par- 
ticular traits of character, as an inspira- 


for the future of our country, through the 
purifying of the sources of inspiration, and 
by increasing the efficacy of the highest 
ideals.—N. Y. School Journal. 





PLANNING THE WORK. 
SUPT. M. A. CASSIDY. 
NE of the most progressive steps made 


during the year was that of having 
each teacher systematize her work by pre- 


| paring written plans on each day’s work in 
| the school. These plans are submitted 
| every Monday to the principal for his ap- 


proval, and are then recorded in what are 
known as Plan Books. There are eight 
good reasons for thus planning and record- 
ing the work of each recitation: 

1. The teacher that plans never does hap- 
hazard work. 

2. The plans are evidence of zeal and 
fitness. 

3. From the plans the superintendent and 
principal may see whether the work is 
methodical, pedagogical, and thorough. 

4. The teacher who plans teaches more 
easily than the one who flounders in the 
dark. 

5. If she becomes ill, or for any cause is 
absent from her work, the substitute may 
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take up her work and carry out her plan 
intelligently. Had she no plans the time 
she is absent might be a serious loss to the 
children. 

6. It secures definite form and system, 
and no work, especially school work, should 
lack these. 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 





7. The plan book is a valuable reference. | 
The teacher of next year may refer to it | 


and be profited. The teacher to whom the 
grade is promoted may refer to it for 
foundation material. upon which to build 
new knowledge. 
principal may more intelligently direct their 
work of supervision by seeing the plans. 

8. The teacher who carefully plans her 
work this year will both teach and plan 
more easily next year.—Report. 


_— 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 





BY W. H. SCOTT. 


The superintendent and | 
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and that it is our sacred duty not only to 
keep it so, but to make it better year by 
year, and by so doing better other govern- 
ments. Following such a, course we attach 
to the teaching of patriotism a moral in- 
fluence that cannot be over-looked or over- 
estimated, that cannot fail to help all who 
are fortunate to come under its sway. 
There is another means of teaching 


| patriotism that I would not let pass un- 


| noticed. 


It is a grand thing to place before 


_ children pictures of men and of various 


_ things in our own country. Statues and 


| busts of our great men. 


These silent faces 


| speak more eloquently from the past than 


do our living orators. They reach the 


| heart and influence the lives in a way that 


cannot be forgotten. The children of my 
school see daily a statue of Washington, a 


| reproduction of Houdon’s famous statue in 
| the state house at Richmond, Va., a statue 


of the Minute Man of Concord and Lexing- 


| ton, busts of Lincoln, Grant, Longfellow, 


HAT better way is there of learning | 


the important lesson of patriotism 
than to study carefully the story of the 
founding, making and saving the institu- 
tions of our country. Such study must pro- 
duce a moral influence that emanates from 


who is not susceptible to such influences. 
The coming generation will be morally 


wise men, Washington, Hamilton, Madison, 
Jay, Franklin, the Adamses, Jackson, 
Webster, Clay, Lincoln, Tilden, 
Grant, Beecher, McKinley, Roosevelt and 


so living make an influence that make 
others do likewise. 
that the children of our country are morally 
degenerate, on the contrary they are grow- 
ing up into strong men and women, and 
their love for God and country will be 
equal to any emergency. It is for us to be 
diligent and see that there is no let up in 
inculcating such lessons as shall heip and 
strengthen them in the pursuit of such a 
course. 

Our nation is prosperous, teach the young 


the causes that have led to that prosperity | 


and the results of a wise management of 
it. Teach them that it should not lead to 
vain braggadocia, but to thankfulness, and 
that all should show that feeling by a desire 
to make all things count for the moral 
strengthening of our institutions. Teach 
them that governments should be for the 
good of mankind, and in many respects this 
government of ours has proved the best, 


Webster, Franklin, Irving, McKinley, Jef- 
ferson, Sumner, Mann, Lafayette and 
Hamilton. We shall add to this collection 
from time to time. The moral influence 


_that arises from having these faces con- 
| stantly before the boys and girls cannot be 
| estimated too highly. To my mind art of 
| this kind is so far above that of the ancients 
the topmost height of exalted patriotism, | 
and that child must be morally deficient | 


in its power for good, that comparisons are 
odious. The influence that as a silent mem- 


| ber, they have in teaching the child to love 
| not the beautiful alone but more than that 
weakening if it can read the words of our | 


| than any words you or I may utter. 


their country is an hundred fold greater 
I hope 


| to live long enough to place alongside of 


Blaine, | 


Washington a statue of Lincoln and one of 


| Nathan Hale and many more busts of great 
many others and not feel the heart throb | 
with the desire to live nobler lives, and by | 


Americans, all with the single end in view: 
The teaching of patriotism and the uplift- 


| ing influence that goes with it. 


But I do not believe | 


I shall close this brief address by relating 


| an historical incident of the opening days 
| of the great rebellion. 





On the eve of the civil war two field 
officers of the 2d U. S. Cavalry, both 
southerners, spent the night together, each 
trying to convince the other, the elder that 
a man’s first duty was to his state, states 
rights; the younger that loyalty to the gen- 
eral government was paramount. Hour 
after hour on that memorable night they 
labored, until in the eastern sky the bright 
rays of the morning sun gilded the land- 
scape and ushered in the new born day, 
when they rose. These two were noble 
looking men, and as they stood there the 
younger with his hand placed upon an open 
copy of the U. S. Army regulations, the 
elder nearby, they were a subject for an 
artist. In reply to the last urgent plea for 
state rights on the part of the senior officer, 
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the junior said: “Colonel, if you will show 
me some way by which I can honorably 
get around this oath, which I have taken 
to defend my country, I will go with you.” 
Sorrowfully the elder turned and went 
away to break his oath of fidelity and 
loyalty to his country. 

I care not what noble traits of character 
Robert E. Lee possessed, his honesty, his 
morality, his Christian manliness, he lacked 
that exalted moral courage that should have 
kept him loyal. Great as he was as a gen- 
eral, the fact that he was disloyal can never 
be blotted from the pages of our country’s 
history. 

Equally honest, equally moral and up- 
right, equal in Christian manliness George 
H. Thomas, the chivalrous Virginian, was 
Lee’s superior in moral courage, a courage 
that kept Thomas faithful to his trust, and 
loyal to his country. Both have records in 
history as great generals but to the ability 
of Thomas is added patriotism. He has 
been compared and aptly too, to Washing- 
ton, and to my mind Washington and 
Thomas are the greatest of Virginia’s noble 
sons. Study the lives of Lee and Thomas, 
induce other to do so, and if any one can 
come away without a moral uplift, made 
more emphatic by the contrast, he must be 
a man of caloused sensibility, and devoid of 
patriotic feeling. 

This history of our country abounds with 
examples of a character similar to the 
above. Urge the boys and girls to study 
such, and the result will be of a nature that 
counts for moral influence greater than any- 
thing excepting the story of the Master.— 
Educational Gazette. 





GROWING OLD AND KEEPING 
YOUNG. 


REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


INCE the time when Cicero wrote his 
immortal treatise on Old Age, in- 
numerable screeds have been written on 
this venerable topic; but as it is an experi- 
mental matter, there is always room for 
another one’s experience. Some people re- 
gard old age as a disgrace, and practice 
various devices to conceal it. Their wigs 
and other “ simulacrae” wear out, and ex- 
pose their folly; for Solomon declares that 
a hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be 
found in the way of righteousness. That 
old age is an incurable malady, is only par- 
tially true, for some vigorous persons pass 
four-score years, without ever having 
caught it, or they have it so lightly that 
nobody suspects them. “Old” is a relative 
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term, after all. I have known people who 
were pitiably old at fifty; and when I met . 
that swift-footed Christian, the late Wil- 
liam E. Dodge (senior) at the age of 
seventy-five, with the brisk gait of a boy, 
and with scarcely a gray hair on his head, 
I said to him, “ You are one of the youngest 
men in New York.” 

How to Keep Young—that is the prob- 
lem; and it is a vitally important problem, 
for it really means how to make the most of 
life, and to bring in the largest revenue of 
service to the Master. Healthy heredity 
counts for a great deal. Longevity runs in 
certain clean-lived families. For example, 
that stalwart philanthropist, Neal Dow, 
alert at ninety-two, told me that his 
Quaker father reached ninety-four, his 
grandfather eighty-five and his great-grand- 
father ninety. Such inherited vigor is a 
capital to start with, and not to be wasted. 
On the other hand, one of the most atro- 
cious of crimes is that committed by some 
parents, who not only shorten their own 
days, but make long life an impossibility to 
their offspring. 

Supposing that a man has a fairly good 
and unmortgaged constitution to start with, 
there are several methods to ward off the 
infirmities of a premature old age. The 
first and most important is to keep the Com- 
mandments. Our Creator has written cer- 
tain laws on our mortal bodies—laws as 
irrepealable as those written on the stone- 
tables of Sinai—laws for the breach of 
which Jesus Christ has made no atonement. 
To squander vital resources by violating 
these laws or even by neglecting them is 
an unpardonable sin. There are suicides in 
Christian churches—yes, in some Christian 
pulpits! Rigid care as to a digestible diet 
does not mean fussiness. It means a clear 
head, clean blood, and a chance for long- 
evity. Stimulants are dangerous just in 
proportion as they become indispensable. 
Hard brain-work, hearty eating and little 
or no physical exercise are a short road 
to a minister’s grave. That famous patri- 
arch of the New England pulpit, Dr. 
Nathaniel Emmons, who was vigorous at 
ninety-four, used to say, “I always get up 
from the table a little hungry.” The all- 
comprehensive rule of diet is very simple— 
whatever harms more than it helps, let it 
alone! Wilful dyspepsia is an abomination 
to the Lord. 

A second essential to a healthy longevity 
is the repair of our resources by sound and 
sufficient sleep. Insomnia is worse than 
any of the plagues of Egypt; it kills a man 
or woman by inches. How much sleep is 
absolutely necessary to bodily vigor must be 
left to nature; she will tell you if you don’t 
fool with her. “ Burning the midnight oil ” 
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commonly means burning out your life be- 
fore your time. Morning is the time for 
work; one hour before noon is worth five 
after sunset. When a man who has as 
much strain on his brain and on his nervous 
sensibilities as most ministers have goes to 
his bed-room, he should school himself to 
the habit of dismissing all thought about 
outside matters. If he has difficulty in do- 
ing this, he should pray for divine help to 
do it. This suggestion is as applicable to 
hard-worxed business men and to care- 
laden wives and housekeepers as it is to 
ministers or to brain-workers in any profes- 
sion. That wonderful physical and mental 
phenomenon, Mr. Gladstone, once told me 
that he had made it a rule to lock every 
affair of state and every other worry out- 
side of his bed-room door. To this excel- 
lent rule he attributed his sound sleep, and 
to his refreshing sleep he largely attributed 
his vigorous longevity. Paddy’s rule is a 
good one, “ When you slape, pay attention 


to it.” Personally, I may remark that it is | 


to a full quota of slumber at night and a 
brief nap after a noon meal that I mainly 
owe sixty years of steady ministerial work. 

To keep young, every man or woman 
should endeavor to graduate their labors 
according to their age. After three score 
and ten, lighten up the loads. It is over- 
work that wears out life, just as it is the 


driving of a horse after he is tired that | 


hurts him and shortens his days. But 
while excess of labor is injurious to the 
old, an entire cessation of labor may be still 
worse. A workless life is apt to be a 
worthless life. If a minister lays off the 
burdens of the pastorate, let him keep his 
tools sharp by a ministry-at-large with 
tongue and pen. When a merchant or 
tradesman retires from business for him- 


self, let him serve the public, or aid Christ’s | 


cause by enlisting in enterprises of philan- 
thropy. 

Rust has been the ruin of many a bright 
intellect. The celebrated Dr. Archibald 
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ing pain. Deliver me from despondency in 
my declining years, and enable me to bear 
with patience whatever may be thy holy 
will. I humbly ask that my reason may be 
continued to the last; and that I may be so 
comforted and supported that I may leave 
my testimony in favor of the reality of 
religion, and of thy faithfulness in fulfilling 
thy gracious promises. And when my spirit 
leaves this clay tenement, Lord Jesus re- 
ceive it. Send some of the blessed angels 
to convey my inexperienced soul to the 
mansions which thy love has prepared; and 
oh, may I have an abundant entrance min- 
istered unto me into the kingdom of our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ.” This 
beautiful petition flooded his closing years 
with sweet peace, and a strength unbroken 
to the last. 

A sore temptation to the aged is a tend- 
ency to querulousness and _ pessimism. 
Losses are unduly magnified, and gains are 
not rightly appreciated. While we cherish 
and cling to many of the things that are 
old, and are all the better for having been 
well tested, let us not seek to put our eyes 
in the past. Keep step with the times; 
keep sympathy with young hearts; keep in 
touch with every newborn enterprise of 
charity, and in line with the marchings of 
God’s providence. A ten minutes of chat 
or play with a grandchild may freshen you 
more than an hour spent with an old com- 
panion, or over an old book. 

Lutheran Observer. 
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USE OF PICTURES IN SCHOOLS. 


L. R. TRAVER. 


ICTURES are used in the schools for 
three purposes: (a) decoration, (bd) 


| picture study, (c) the basis of language 


Alexander, of the Princeton Theological | 


Seminary, kept young by doing a certain 
amount of intellectual work every day, so 


that he should not lose his touch. He was | 
as full of sap on the day before his death | 
as he was when a missionary in Virginia at | 


the age of two and twenty. He prepared 


tiful that I quote a portion of it for my 
fellow-disciples whose life-clock has struck 
threescore and ten: 

“ Oh, most merciful God, cast me not off 
in the time of old age; forsake me not if 
my strength faileth, May my hoary head 
be found in righteousness. Preserve my 
mind from dotage and imbecility, and my 
body from protracted disease and excruciat- 


| pictures. 


work, 

Pictures for Decoration.—Fiiteen years 
ago few school rooms contained any good 
Now the visitor in any of the 
large eastern cities will find collections of 
excellent pictures and casts costing thou- 
sands of dollars. The movement began in 
Boston, then spread through Massachusetts ; 


| from there into other eastern states; then 


| across the middle states and onward to the 
and often used a prayer that was so beau- | 


coast. Several companies were organized 
in Boston for the purpose of photographing 
the great paintings of European galleries 
and the beautiful scenery and noted his- 
torical places of the world. These photo- 
graphs are not only beautiful for decorative 
purposes, but give the student an excellent 
idea of the original masterpieces. 

How to Select Pictures—Every picture 
placed upon the walls of a school room 
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should have either artistic merit, educa- 
tional value, historical or geographical 
interest. It is needless to say that these 
four classes of pictures should be the work 
of some great artist. It is not at all suffi- 
cient that a picture shall be merely pleasing 
to children—the picture must have merit. 
Colored pictures are usually too expensive 
for decoration—especially good ones. The 
photograph or any good reproduction from 
a photograph are best for decoration. 
These are made in black or brown tones. 
The Perry Pictures Company of Boston 
make some excellent reproductions that cost 
about 75 cents each or $5 for eight pictures. 
The Prang Educational Company of Chi- 
cago have some first-class pictures for $1.25 
upward. The Elson Company and _ the 
Horace K. Turner Company of Boston have 
large selections of pictures intended espec- 
ially for school decoration. Each of these 
companies will furnish a catalogue for the 
asking. When the funds are limited, a few 
of the Perry Pictures will give good satis- 
faction. These are good: St. Anthony, 
Cherubs, Horse Fair, Sir Galahad, By the 
River, Sichel Madonna, Return of the May- 
flower, Baby Stewart, Infant Samuel, Sis- 
tine Madonna, Madonna of the Chair, Bode- 
hausen Madonna, Ferruzzi Madonna, Song 
of the Lark, Oxen Ploughing, Summer 
Evening, Shepherdess-Millet. These cost 
$5 for eight pictures. The Prang Com- 
pany make four fine large pictures for $1 
each. The Gleaners, Sistine Madonna, 
Shepherdess Knitting, and the Song of the 
Lark. These four pictures are twenty 
inches by twenty-six inches. 
published by the other companies are the 
best that can be obtained, and cost from 
$2.50 to $10 each, according to the size. 
The Lincoln Art Series, published by J. P. 








McCaskey at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in- | 


cludes two dozen or more choice things for 


24x30 inches, at fifty cents each or four for 
one dollar. 

The Great Artists—There are a few 
artists who should be represented in every 
collection. 
Rembrandt, Millet, Reni, Landseer, Bon- 
heur, Reynolds, Murillo, Watts. 

Framing.—The mat should be of the same 
general tone as that of the picture, but the 
shade of the mat should be as deep as the 
deepest shade of the picture. The width of 
the mat will depend upon the width of the 
frame, but the width of the frame and mat 
together should be about one-half that of 
the picture. The frame should be of the 


same tone as the mat and the picture and 
the shade should be darker than that of the 
mat. The frame should be made of un- 
stained moulding. After the frame is made, 


These are Raphael, Da Vinci, | 
| The complete study of the picture will 


| or peculiarity in the scenery. 


school or home decoration, sizes 22x28 and | the action in the picture. 
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it should be stained to match the picture. 
Five pictures will make a good beginning 
for a school room. The pictures should be 
hung from a moulding placed eighteen to 
twenty-four inches from the ceiling. The 
lower part of the frame should be placed 
from four to eight inches from the black- 
board. Sometimes smaller -pictures are 
hung, but these should be framed with nar- 
row moulding and hung low but suspended 
from the picture moulding. Calendars and 
colored pictures or work of the pupils, 
mottos, flags, grasses and leaves should not 
be placed upon the wall. Such articles 
collect dust and are never artistic. The 
blackboard should be green and the walls 
should be cream, “ French” yellow, light 
green, blue or gray, and the woodwork 
should match the walls. Dark green roller 
shades are best for the windows. 

Pictures for Study and Language Work. 
—The small one-cent pictures published by 
the Perry Pictures Company or The Brown 
Pictures Company are the best for this pur- 
pose. Each of these companies publish 
several thousand pictures and a good cata- 
logue from which to make selections. Fifty 
or more good pictures should be used in 


' each school room. The white border should 


be removed and the picture mounted upon 
a dark or black mat of convenient size. 


| The name of the picture and the artist 


should be placed upon the back for refer- 
ence. For the lower grades select: (a) 
masterpieces, (b) pictures of noted men, (c) 
children, (d) action, (e) noted places, and 
(f) animals. For the middle grades select: 


The pictures | (a) any of the above, (b) famous buildings, 


(c) geographical pictures. In the higher 
grades, use any of the above and pictures 
having historical interest. 

How to Study a Picture—(a) Note the 
important objects or persons or any beauty 
(b) Notice 
(c) What is the 
time of day or year? (d) Why did the 
artist paint the picture? What did he wish 
to tell people? (e) Where is the scene of 
the picture placed? (f) Why do you like 
the picture? (g) The name of the artist. 


occupy a few minutes each day for several 
days. The teacher should try to discover 
with the pupils some new points of interest 
each day. The pupils may write about a 
picture. Pupils will enjoy the period for 
picture study. The pupils should be en- 
couraged to buy a few of the favorite 
pictures for their own. If a few pictures 
are kept in the school by the teacher, the 
pupils will gladly buy any that may please 
them. The pupils in a single room have 
been known to buy more than one hundred 
pictures in a term. 
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Value of Picture Study.—Every great 
artist had some beautiful story he wished to 
tell. His story was placed upon canvass 
with paints and brushes. His story is that 
of an ideal face or an ideal life. These 


wonderful ideals will impress the boys and | 


girls, will arouse their own highest ideals. 
The children must have these great pictures. 
The small pictures are within the reach of 
every pupil in Oregon. But the larger 
pictures cost so much money. This is true. 
Every teacher can arouse sufficient interest 


to raise funds to hang one good picture on | 


the walls of some school room each year at 


a cost of from $3 to $10 for frame and | 


picture. Ina very short time we shall have 
a good collection of pictures in every school 
in the state; and not only in the schools, but 
in the homes, we shall find that master- 
pieces are replacing the cheap, gaudy, use- 
less pictures found in many homes to-day. 
The use of pictures should be introduced in 


many of our city schools, and in the larger | 
Such effort will produce splendid | 


towns. 
results. 
the rural schools. 
a leader in the rural school. 
of school decoration will 
standard of home decoration. Pupils and 
parents will become interested. A beauti- 
ful picture may be placed upon the walls of 
the school by the teacher. The pupils will 


But pictures are most needed in 
The teacher should be 
Her ideas 


wish to have it remain and will raise funds | 
Then the walls | 


to pay for the picture. 
must be tinted and the woodwork must be 
painted. The old stove must be polished 
and new shades must be placed at the win- 
dows, then good desks must be purchased; 
then more pictures will be purchased for 
the walls. 

“A little leaven leaveneth 
lump.” 


the whole 
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BACK TO THE SPELLER! 





A? a county institute recently, inoppor- | 
tunely springing a spelling test upon | 


the teachers, an educator uncovered a state 
of affairs which many people may have sus- 
pected, without realizing how bad it really 
was. Over 300 school teachers, within 50 
miles of Pittsburg, were unable correctly to 
spell 13 common words. 
deal about modern ideas in education, and 


the immense strides made since the days of | 


the little red school house, but if these are 
the fruits of modern ideas, let us go back to 
the old days and the old ways. 

The words these teachers, nearly 400 of 
them, proved unable to spell correctly, were 


not “dictionary” words and presented no | 


special difficulties; they were simple words, 
with one exception in every-day use. Here 
is the list: Auxiliary, beefsteak, supersede, 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY BRUTALIZES MAN. 


influence the | 


We hear a great | 
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| picnicking, seize, cylinder, desiccated, Tenn- 
essee, proceed, precede, sieve, siege, suc- 
cotash. 

Fifty of the teachers missed on “ auxil- 
iary,’ and half a hundred more sat down 
as unable to spell “beefsteak.” Think of 
it! One school teacher in seven unable to 
spell a plain ordinary word like “ beef- 
steak.” No doubt these self-same teachers 
knew to a fraction how many bones are in 
a human body, and all about the precession 
| of the equinoxes and could model a clay jug 
that would compare unfavorably with the 
work of a Pueblo Indian potter. 

No doubt, also, all these teachers will 
henceforth be ardent supporters of “ spell- 
ing reform,” the most foolish of educational 
fads. “Because we know not how to 
spell,” runs the reformer’s argument, “ the 
spelling must be changed. Besides, the 
time devoted to learning how to spell might 
_be better employed in china painting or 
Assyrian chronology.” 

Spelling reform undoubtedly is needed, 
and like other charities it should begin at 
home. Let those teachers drop their pys- 
chology and go back to their spellers. Let 
Herbart alone for a while and cultivate the 
acquaintance of Mr. Noah Webster. Cut 
out the fads and frills of the curriculum and 
pay more attention to the fundamentals. 
Modern ideas have been pushed so far in 
our schools that children are thought to 
read before they know the alphabet, and 
before they can draw a straight line they 
are set to sketching unicorns balancing 
Christmas trees upon their noses. One of 
these days an unfeeling lecturer at an insti- 
tute will test the teachers on the alphabet, 
and he may find out that very few of them 
mind their p’s and q’s.—Pittsburg Gazette. 


‘ 


— 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHY BRUTAL- 
IZES MAN. 








DR. EMIL G. HIRSCH. 
AN is much the same as he was a 
thousand years ago. The same ele- 
mental passions, ambitions and appetites 
obtain. They are the same as those of the 
animals. Science has brought us to realize 
this and our peep into the workshop of 
| nature has a tendency to brutalize humanity. 
Our knowledge that man is only one of 
the company of brutes has led small men to 
teach that man in all things is merely a 
brute. In their desire to unify the world 
they have jumped at the conclusion that 
man is no different from the other creatures 
that tenant the earth. In their passion to 
| show him as a beast, philosophers and au- 
thors have reveled in vice and depravity, 
calling it realism. 
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Society is drifting without a compass. 
It is a period of transition; the old canons 
are gone and the new ones have not yet 
been found. The latest announcement of 
modern philosophy is that you may do what 
you want to, but don’t get caught at it. If 
you do, commit suicide. In this philosophy 
of brutality you have an explanation for the 
fact that literature always paints life as a 
struggle between the forces of desire and 
duty. 

Never before in the history of the world 
was there so great a need of masters. Men 
who will interpret life in terms of sanity 
and sanctity, of duty and righteousness. 


— 





THE PART UNKNOWN. 
INEZ G. THOMPSON. 


N Plutarch’s “ Life of Theseus” there is 
the following sentence: “ Geographers 
crowd into the edges of their maps parts of 
the world which they do not know about, 
adding notes on the margin to the effect 
that beyond this lie nothing but sandy 
deserts full of wild beasts and unapproach- 
able bogs.” This is illustrated by a “ real 
life ” incident in a modern school where the 
children of immigrants are received for 
their introductory instruction in things 
American. 

“My patience is exhausted,” declared one 
overworked teacher. to her superintendent. 
“T can do nothing with that new boy. I 
can’t make an impression on him, no matter 
how hard I try. It is hopeless.” 

The superintendent looked up mildly. 

“T’m sorry to hear it,” he said. “Do 
you know where the boy lives?” 

“Oh, in the slums,—somewhere in the 


North End,’ the teacher answered im- 
patiently. 
“You never lived there, I suppose?” 


queried the superintendert. 

“TI?” The teacher’s eyes widened in 
astonishment at the question. “I live 
there,—in the slums? Of course not! 
Why do you ask?” 

“ Because if you had,” went on the super- 
intendent calmly, “if you had lived in the 
‘slums,’ had known the people, the life, the 
troubles, the joys, the privileges and priva- 
tions of the slums, you would not call one 
of its people ‘hopeless.’ Their ways are 


susceptible to influence of the right sort if 
rightly approached. But first you must find 
your opening wedge. Put yourself mentally 
in this boy’s surroundings as you can 
imagine them, or, better still, go there some 
time, and see things for yourself. See what 
his life is, and then touch him on some 
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everyday interest. 
know.” 

Failure never proclaimed itself with such 
a smiling countenance as that teacher ex- 
hibited a week later. She brought with her 
a roll of flimsy scarlet ribbon and some 
imitation pearl pins. 

“Behold the price of victory,” she 
laughed. “I got the boy’s address, and 
made my brother go to it with me, late one 
afternoon. It was the cheapest, dingiest 
wee shop you ever saw, and behind the 
counter was my bad boy,—not a bad boy at 
all, but an exceedingly shrewd salesman in 
the absence of his father. I bought these 
pins and took a sample of the ribbon and 
departed. Next day I kept him after 
school. He expected a scolding, but he 
didn’t get it. Instead I ordered a roll of the 
ribbon, and gave him the money for it. He 
brought it faithfully. If you could hear us 
talk nowadays, about business and dry goods 
and holiday sales! Why, we’re perfect 
chums, even in this short time. He found 
that I was interested—and I am really 
interested—and he revealed himself. He 
is fair enough to repay my interest with 
attention, and he is coming to understand 
how much an education will help him. Per- 
haps the way I took was crude, but it ac- 
complished my purpose; and more than 
that, it has taught me my lesson. I shall 
never call such children ‘hopeless’ again. 
And for showing me my ignorance I thank 
you.” 


If you fail, let me 


are See eee 


HOW SHE WON THEIR RESPECT. 





Dr. Emerson FE. White in one of his 
lectures, discussing corporal punishment, 
used to tell the following incident, which, 
by the way, was a personal reminiscence; 
the teacher was Dr. White’s sister and it 
was he who advised her what course to 
pursue: 

A lady who had unusual success in 
country schools was once employed to take 


| charge of a Cleveland school which two 


successive teachers had failed to control. 
Nothing was said to her respecting the con- 
dition of the school, and she took charge of 
it, anticipating a pleasant experience in 
teaching in the city. At noon she returned 
to her boarding place in tears, and said to 
her brother that she could do nothing with 


| the boys, and had made up her mind to 


not your ways, but they are none the less | resign and go back into the country. 


“ I 
have done my best to interest the boys,” 
she added, “ and they have simply run over 
me. Boys have gone head-first out of the 
windows this morning and back again, 
whistling at me.” “Do not think of re- 
signing, Mary,” said the brother, “but go 
back and put your school in order and give 
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TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER. 


the boys a lesson in prompt obedience. | 


Ask them to rise quietly at the beck of 
your hand. If a boy fails to respond, at- 
tend to him.” “ Shall I whip?” asked the 
troubled teacher. “ Whip? Yes; if neces- 
sary” said the brother, “and I will furnish 
the whips. Your school is in rebellion.” 
She sighed, but took the whips furnished, 
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Law,” which was enacted during his first 
term. This is the best free text-book law 
in any state of the Union. Teachers of the 
present generation, with the district uni- 
formity of text-books as provided under 
this law, have little idea of the difficulties 


| that confronted teachers as well as pupils 


and returned to her school to try the experi- | 


ment. 
with a look of victory on her face. 


She came back at the close of school | 
“ Well, | 


Mary,” said the brother, “ what kind of a | 


school did you have this afternoon? ” 


< | 
| 


had an excellent school,” she replied, “the | 


last hour.” 
said the brother. 
“Did you whip?” 
half-dozen boys the first twenty minutes, 
but they toed the mark after that. I am 
going to have a beautiful school.” That 
lady taught in the schools of Cleveland 
until she went to her reward, and she never 
whipped another pupil. 
years since the writer gave the above ad- 
vice, but he would give it to-day under like 
circumstances. 


“T do not like to say.” 


a 


TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER. 
BY J. L. MCBRIEN. 


I T has been more than twenty years since 

I first became acquainted with the late 
A. K. Goudy late State Superintendent of 
Instruction of Nebraska. Our first meeting 
was about 1884 or 1885 in institute work at 
Tecumseh, where he was an instructor and 
I was attending my first institute as a pro- 
spective teacher. 

As an institute instructor he had few 
equals. The inspiration and the help I re- 
ceived in that institute have accompanied 
me all through my work in teaching. The 
beginning teachers felt at home with this 
man. He extended to them a helping hand. 
He was their friend. 

It was my privilege to be associated with 
him as a county superintendent while he 
was state superintendent. We always wel- 
comed him to our county institute. His wit 
and his humor always enlivened the insti- 
tute and his encouragement taught us that 
life is real, earnest, and worth living. 

It is no disparagement to any of his pred- 


ecessors or to any of his successors in the | 


office of state superintendent of public in- 
struction to say that no man before him 
and no man after him has given the state 
better service in this office than Mr. Goudy. 

The one act of his administration which 
stands out prominently, and which is prob- 
ably the greatest act of any one administra- 
tion of this office, is the “ Free Text-book 


“What of the first hour?” | 


under the old law of pupil ownership of 
text-books. Our free text-book law stands 
as an enduring monument to Mr. Goudy. 

He was systematic in all of his work. 
He made system the hinge of business. He 
knew that without system there is no busi- 
ness. 

He was a master of classic English. He 


| was sparing of his words, but used them 
“Whip? I whipped a | with creat orecisign” 


with great precision. “To hear him talk 


| was like watching some one crossing a 


It is a good many | 








brook on stepping-stones. His noun had to 
wait for its verb or its adjective until he 
was ready; then his speech would come 
down upon the word he wanted to use and 
not Worcester or Webster could better it 
from all the wealth of their huge vocabu- 
laries.” 

On the day of his death I drove from 
Peru to Auburn with my old friend, Pro- 
fessor C. J. Pierson of Auburn, and who 
had just recently returned from Manila. 
As we left Peru the liveryman directed us 
to drive past the farm home of Major 
William Dailey. I asked Mr. Pierson if 
this would not take us by the home where 
Mr. and Mrs. Goudy were living. He re- 
plied that it would. I suggested that we 
should stop and shake hands with them for 
old friendship’s sake. Mr. Pierson agreed 
that we should do this, but called my atten- 
tion to the limited time at our command for 
making the Missouri Pacific train for Lin- 
coln that afternoon. As we passed the 
home of Major Dailey my friend asked me 
if we should stop and shake hands with 
Mr. Goudy. I said, “Yes.” We stopped 
our team, but not seeing Mr. Goudy around 
the place, I said to Mr. Pierson, “ Let us 
drive on; it will only annoy them and us to 
stop for so short a time anyway.” We had 
driven well past the home when all of a 
sudden a feeling came over me that I could 
not stand it to pass by where Mr. Goudy 
lived without shaking hands with him, and 
so we turned our team round and drove 
back. Mr. Goudy came out to the buggy. 
We got out and shook hands with him and 
exchanged greetings and jokes as in the 
good old days. 

Mr. Goudy, laughing, laid one hand on 
Mr. Pierson’s shoulder and the other on 


| mine and said: “ When shall I get two such 


men together again?” Mr. Pierson re- 
plied: “When shall you get three such 
men together again?” 

I joined them by saying, “ When shall 
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we three meet again?” We all laughed. 
After these pleasantries I asked Mr. Goudy 
how he was getting along. His reply was: 
“T am trying to make myself believe I am 
alive when I know I am not.” And then 
our conversation was of a more serious na- 
ture. We bade him good-bye and drove on 
for our train. 

While we knew he was not strong physic- 
ally that day, both Mr. Pierson and myself 
remarked that we had never seen him 
brighter mentally nor more choice in his 
use of the English language. We dis- 
cusssed his great service to the public and 
both agreed that it was not the lot of such 
a man to be properly appreciated while 
living. 

It was a great shock to me the next 
morning when I received from Mr. Pierson 
a telegram saying that Mr. Goudy died a 
few hours after our talk with him. Our 
commonwealth has lost a noble citizen, but 
the good he did will live after him. 


“ By the bright waters now his lot is cast, 
His bark has passed 
The rough sea’s foam; 
His heart is filled, his peace is won, 
He has gone Home.” 


His life was a life of usefulness and his 
cause was that of humanity. To his many 
friends he was noted for his generous 
spirit, for his wise counsel, and for his de- 
votion to the interests of others. He was 
best known to the state as an educator of 
high rank; he was in charge of the Pawnee 
City Academv for a number of years, was 
teacher in the Nebraska State Normal 
school, and was state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for four years. Through his 
peculiar influence there has dawned upon 
many a young person new ideals which re- 
sulted in the living of a more complete life. 
He was happy in disposition, witty and tact- 
ful in speech, and modest and unassuming 
in manner. As a friend to mankind and a 
benefactor to his state we mourn his de- 
parture.—Nebraska Teacher. 
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Open the door of your heart, my friend, 
Heedless of class or creed, 

When you hear the cry of a brother’s voice, 
The sob of a child in need. 


All the fadeless flowers that bloom 
In the realms of song and art, 

Are yours, if you'll only give them room: 
Open the door of your heart. 


To the shining heavens that o’er you bend 
You need no map or chart, 

But only the love the Master gave: 
Open the door of your heart—E. E. Hale. 
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“PROF.” SCIO TOTUM ON HONESTY. 


BY S. W. WHITAKER. 


***1 TONESTY is the best policy.’ It al- 

ways pays to be honest in every- 
thing. Dishonesty in school is just as bad 
as dishonesty anywhere else. I want you 
to realize this. Do not try to make me 
think you know a lesson when you do not 
know it; nor try by unfair means to gain 
a standing that you do not deserve. That 
is wrong, dishonest.” 

Thus moralized Scio Totum, the Lone 
Valley school master, one morning to his 
forty-three urchins of various ages, disposi- 
tions, stages of enlightenment and previous 
conditions of servitude. As a matter of 
course this stereotyped lecture made no im- 
pression whatever, and would have been 
forgotten except for its constant repetition. 

But a little circumstance that occurred 
shortly after did impress the pupils. It hap- 
pened as follows. Prof. Totum was in- 
structing his advanced grammar class on 
the subject of verbals. 

“ Now, class, you all know what a verb 
is, but can anyone tell me what a-l means?” 

A pause—no answer. 

The “ Prof.” did not know what al means, 
but he had supposed the book would give it, 
and that some of the pupils would be in- 
formed. No sooner did he realize, however, 
that he had reckoned without his host than 
he drew on his natural resources for the 
explanation. 

“‘ A-I1 comes from alpha, the Latin letter s, 
which in this case stands for similar. 
Verbal, then, means similar to ‘a verb. 
Now, is that not plain and simple? We will 
not bother with the book definition. It is so 
much easier to go to the original language 
and frame definitions for ourselves. ‘A 
verbal is similar to a verb.’” 

“Now, Henry, what is a verbal?” 

“Tt is a word derived from a verb and 
partaking of the nature of an adjective or a 
noun.” 

“You mean similar. Where do you get 
your ‘ derived’ and ‘ adjective’ and ‘noun’? 
We're talking about verbals.” 

“T got it all from the book. That’s what 
the book says,” meekly answered the bright- 
eyed boy of fourteen. 

Mr. Totum was undecided for a moment 
whether to reconcile the two definitions or 
to condemn the text-book statement. He 
turned over and over in his mind the two 
ways out of the difficulty, considering which 
would leave him in the best light before his 
class; but not taking into account whether 
or not he taught his pupils wrong. That 
was of no importance to “ Prof.” Totum. 
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He must keep up the idea of his own in- 
fallibility at all hazards. If he ever thought 
on the matter at all he reasoned that it 
would be better for him (therefore for the 
school) that they be taught a few question- 
able things than that their confidence be 
shaken in their “Professor.” The first 
thing to be maintained in any school, rumi- 
nated the self-styled “ Prof.” is the dignity 
of the head; and this dignity can only be 
derived from an unbounded confidence in 
his learning and wisdom. So Scio Totum 
had formed the resolution never to recant 
from any position once taken, and his pu- 
pils had never known him to acknowledge 
an error. In the present instance, after 
hurried deliberation, the “ Prof.” decided it 
would be safest to condemn the text-book. 

“Oh, yes, Henry, I doubt not the book 
says something like that. The book says a 
good many things that don’t pass in this 
school. We don’t want book, but fact here. 
—Who can give the correct definition? 
Henry has been giving no attention to the 
recitation. I’m afraid he’ll get his head too 
full of book nonsense ever to be a scholar— 
Well, Aggie, what is it?” 

This last to an earnest looking little girl 
of thirteen who had been drinking eagerly 
from the fountain of learning, trying to re- 
member the exact words of her teacher. 

“A verbal is similar to a word,” she 
answered. 

“Prof.” Totum, after frowning savagely 
at the larger portion of his class whose 
faces lit up with a smile, explained: 

“ Aggie is almost right—much nearer the 
truth than Henry was. If I were Henry I 
would not feel much like laughing after 
missing my own question clear. Just one 
word wrong, Aggie, can you think?” 

Aggie thought with no result, but seeing 
her teacher looking at her as if he would 
have an answer, she did not want to fail 
him, so she tried with a mere guess: 

“A verbal is simpler than a word.” 

The school broke into a roar. “ Prof.” 
Totum rose, stamped his foot, frowned till 
the hair at the crown of his high-crowned 
head stood out—all to no effect. Only the 
seizing of his every-ready rod quieted the 
room. 

-“ Can anyone tell me what a verbal is?” 
came from the irate pedagogue in tones full 
of disgust, which went direct to the heart of 
poor Aggie whose error had been her kind 
intention to help out this tower of authority 
and wisdom. 

_No one answered. All who were able to 
give the words wanted enjoyed the situation 
too well to spoil it by replying to the ques- 
tion. So they looked innocently up at him 
and half reconciled the self-assertive bigot 
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by their seeming unbounded confidence in 
his wisdom. The class listened again to the 
explanation revised and embellished; but the 
remainder of their limited time was con- 
sumed without “Prof.” Totum’s getting a 
single recitation to his satisfaction or touch- 
ing another point in the lesson. 

Several of the class knew what he had 
said on the subject, but as a matter of fact 
they knew just as well that it was not cor- 
rect. They had easily discerned that their 
“Prof.” was only shielding his own ig- 
norance. He had played the role too often 
to escape detection. In fact, once is gener- 
ally too often. A suspect surrounded by 
Pinkerton’s men has ten chances to escape 
detection where a teacher of the average 
school has one. We think we are playing 
a deep game. And many teachers go on 
from day to day imagining that they de- 
ceive the pupils, while in reality the pupils 
are deceiving them by allowing teachers to 
think that they believe what is told them. 

Too many teachers follow the practice of 
trying to deceive their pupils. And in 
nine cases out of ten it is known to some 
of the pupils. And yet we prate about hon-~ 
esty! Thou hypocrite! First cast the beanr 
out of thine own eye.—Missouri School 
Journal. 
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“CLANSMAN” AND SUNDAY. 





eee feeling against the “Clansman” 

has prevented its production in a 
number of the cities of Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, even in the South. In Lan- 
caster a large committee of colored citizens 
called formally on Mayor McCaskey, urging 
him to forbid the play in that city. Rev. 


| P. P. Gaines, pastor of the colored Metho- 


dist Church, and Mr. J. B. Raymond spoke 
earnestly for their people. In replying to 
them he said: 

Gentlemen, I am in sympathy with you 
on this matter. The play is one that em- 
bitters race prejudice and offers insult to 
the memory of a great man whose services 
to the nation and to mankind have been of 
untold value. For many years I have taken 
a Philadelphia newspaper, in part to know 
what was doing on the stage in that city in 
drama, concert and opera. And going 
down, week after week at times, on Friday 
evening, I have been able to take a run of 
three of the best things on Friday night, 
Saturday matinee and Saturday night. In 
this way I have seen many hundreds of the 
best. plays in the past forty years, with 
nearly all of the great actors and actresses 
in their favorite roles. When the “ Clans- 
man” was on, a few months ago, during’ 
its first presentation there, I went in to 
see it, thinking it probably a dramatization’ 
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of one of Hall Caine’s stories. Instead I 
found it a drama justifying Ku Klux out- 
rage, discrediting and dishonoring Thad- 
deus Stevens, and representing the negro 
in authority as a shrewd villain without 
conscience or any proper sense of decency. 
I saw that the intluence of the play must 
be to embitter race prejudice and to arouse 
anew something of the old antagonisms 
between the great sections of the country 
that have happily been coming into more 
friendly relations—and all for a little 
money to author, actor and playwright. I 
left the theatre convinced that I had seen 
a bad play, and sorry that it had ever been 
written and put upon the stage. I think 
it—not as a drama, but as an influence— 
one of the worst plays I have ever seen. 
My purpose was to take no notice of it 
here in Lancaster, though it comes to the 
home of Thaddeus Stevens; where he 
lived; which he represented so ably without 
a peer in our National House of Repre- 
sentatives; and where his grave is one of 
our most cherished possessions—thinking 
that to raise the question would give addi- 
tional advertising to a bad thing. But 
within the last day or two I have heard 
such strong condemnation expressed, urg- 
ing that the play be not presented here— 
and your call emphasizes the expression of 
this feeling—that I shall formally urge the 
Fulton Hall management to cancel their 
engagement for “ The Clansman.” 

The Ministerial Association and other 
leading citizens also urged that the play 
be stopped. During the morning the 
Mayor sent a note to the manager saying: 

“The Clansman is in my judgment a 
bad play, a libel upon and a misrepresenta- 
tion of the character of one of Lancaster’s 
greatest citizens. I know whereof I speak. 
It has a tendency to incite riot, and there- 
fore, as mayor of the city, I hereby urgently 
request that it be not presented. Public 
sentiment in his home city condemns this 
insult to the memory of Thaddeus Stevens.” 

Manager Yecker did not feel at liberty 
to cancel the engagement, lest suit for dam- 
ages should result, and asked for orders 
which he received as follows, so that the 
play not presented: ; 

“Tn accordance with agreement during 
our conversation this afternoon that | 
would state briefly in writing why I think 
the ‘Clansman’ should not be produced on 
your stage on Wednesday night, or at any 
other time, let me say that I have seen this 
play and know what it is, and I believe that 
its production in this city, the home of 
Thaddeus Stevens, in defiance of an aroused 
public sentiment, and. the fact that it en- 
courages and intensifies a bitter race feel- 
ing, may create a tumultuous assemblage 
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and lead to a serious breach of the peace. 
For these reasons I direct you officially not 
to permit its production upon the stage of 
the Fulton Opera House.” 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


A committee of fifteen or twenty mem- 
bers, from the Federation of Churches and 
the Ministerial Association called upon 
Mayor McCaskey yesterday morning, No- 
vember 26th, in his office. A conference 
was held relative to the observance of the 
Sabbath in this city and a better enforce- 
ment of the Sabbath laws. 

Rev. Dr. Meminger, chairman of the law 
and order committee of the Federation, said 
that for some time past the matter of a 
better observance of the Sabbath has been 
considered. The first move was made by 
the ‘Barbers’ Union, who closed all their 
shops on Sunday. They are now endeavor- 
ing to get every branch of business to take 
care of its own people. During the past 
summer five of the six largest ice dealers 
wanted to supply their customers on Sat- 
urday evening, but one was obstinate and 
as a result all had to work on Sunday. 
There are small groceries in the outskirts 
of the city that are kept open on Sunday. 
A petition has now been circulated among 
them and all the larger ones have agreed 
to close. A number of men keep cigar 
stores who would be glad to close on Sun- 
day, but because others nearby keep open 
they must do likewise. It is the same with 
butchers. The sentiment of the people is 
for a better Sabbath observance. Several 
weeks ago he preached a sermon to a large 
congregation and at the close he asked al! 
present who would give the Mayor their 
hearty support, if the movement were 
started, to stand up, and every person 
stood up. The Mayor, he thought, could 
enforce the Sabbath observance by issuing 
an order that after a certain number of 
weeks all these places must be closed ac- 
cording to law, and then having his officers 
see that they are closed. 

Rev. Dr. Haring, president of the Minis- 
terial Association, heartily endorsed the 
views of Dr. Meminger. It is pretty gener- 
ally conceded that there is not the proper 
observance of the Sabbath or of the Sab- 
bath laws here. The most trouble seems 
to be with the smaller grocery stores and 
the butcher shops. He also referred to the 
drug stores and said that while it is neces- 
sary for them to remain open during cer- 
tain hours to sell drugs and compound pre- 
scriptions, he did not think they should be 
allowed to sell soda water or candies. Rev. 
Flexer said about four-fifths of his congre- 
gation are in favor of the movement and 
Rev. Gaines believed that if the movement 
was started, they would be heartily in 
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favor of it. Dr. Haupt remarked that a 
confectioner in the northern end of town 
had told him he would like to close on Sun- 
day but the people compel him to deliver 
ice cream, etc., and if a movement were 
started to close on Sunday he would be the 
first to put down his name. The way to 
have the Sabbath properly observed is to 
educate the people and get them in the 
movement. Rev. Glass read a petition 
signed by a number of small grocery stores 
in the southeastern section of the city. 
He stated that they had told him that if all 
agreed to close on Sunday they would do 
likewise. 

Mayor McCaskey thought if those in 
each line of business would get the signa- 
tures of all who are now closed and who 
are willing to close in deference to this 
better public sentiment it would simplify 
the matter; others could then be reached, 
perhaps, in different ways. The observance 
of Sunday in Lancaster is good, but not 
good enough. He went on to speak as 
follows: 

I think, gentlemen, that we are not far 
apart on these questions. You cannot go 
too far for me in this direction. My child- 
hood training, and the strongest convic- 
tions of my manhood life, have been only 
and always against the desecration of the 
Sabbath. I remember a time, when as a 
child, I thought that to read the weekly 
newspaper or to whistle a tune—it might 
be the tune of a familiar hymn—was not 
quite the right thing “on Sunday.” “It’s 
Sunday, don’t you know?” my mother used 
to say, sometimes in suggestion, sometimes 
in command, and many a time we talked 
of what was right “on Sunday.” 

The Bible was a familiar book with us. 
We read and heard of the Sabbath of 
Moses, and of the freer rule of the Christ, 
who “came not to destroy the law but to 
fulfil it.’ Our Scotch Presbyterian folk 
held firmly to the kirk and the Sabbath, and 
our mother was a deeply reverent soul. At 
home the “one day in seven” was always 
to be held sacred and apart from secular 
business and the ordinary life of the farm. 
We saw, at times, in neighboring fields, the 
boys playing corner ball and town ball on 
Sunday, or out in the late fall with their 
dogs after the rabbits, and sometimes we 
wished that our Sunday could be a holiday 
like theirs, with as little of church in it and 
of the Shorter Catechism. But that was 
long ago. Now we have only gratitude 
and gladness for the home life and the 
church life that instilled in those early 
years an abiding reverence for Divine au- 
thority, and regard and respect for the Sab- 
bath as a day of God’s appointment for 
human need and blessing. 





I would be content to see no Sunday 
newspaper, to have no Sunday mail, to hear 
no locomotive or trolley car on Sunday, to 
know that no secular business was done, no 
buying and selling, and no labor performed 
by man or beast save only “ works of neces- 
sity and mercy,” as the good old Catechism 
has it. We would all be glad, I think, if 
these things were so. But this Sunday stir 
which has come to disturb the quiet of so 
many religious homes and communities 
will mean “the lengthening of cords and 
strengthening of stakes” by good men the 
wide world over. 

There are, no doubt, more human beings 
on the earth to-day than ever before. 
Among them, I suppose, there are more 
good people than at any time in the past. 
The forces of evil are strong as ever. The 
old fight is still on; and we are in it; and 
when we have passed away others will be 
in our places. The frightful prevalence of 
wrong-doing; the wide-spread drunkenness 
of wealth—for one can be money-drunk as 
well as drunk on brandy—of power and 
lust and rum and profanity and obscenity 
on every hand; the awful waste of brain 
and heart, of body, soul and life—these 
things we all see and know. And none are 
more impressed by them than you men, 
clergymen, who are in the forefront of the 
battle. I give you God-speed. and will try 
to help you where and when I can. 

The Mayor was asked by Rev. Dr. Mem- 
inger whether, if the various lines of busi- 
ness were interested in the matter and a 
majority promised to close, he would see 
that those who refused to close would be 
made do so. In reply His Honor promised 
to enforce the law.—Lancaster Morning 
News. 
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Tue following from the Youth’s Com- 
panion may be suggestive: School boards 
of three western cities are reported to 
have made it a requirement that every 
pupil who enters the high school shall be 
able to repeat the words of the patriotic 
songs, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“America,” and “ Hail, Columbia.” It 
is a deplorable fact that few audiences 
are able to sing all the stanzas of “Amer- 
ica.” Questions of patriotism aside, it 
seems a part of necessary common 
knowledge to have at heart the words of 
the national songs, just as the ordinary 
citizen ought to know some other com- 
mon poems. General culture demands 
it, and patriotism is at least not opposed 
to general culture. Some things are of 
more account than others, and one of these 
is committing good things to memory. 
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INCE the first of the year the following 
changes have taken place in the super- 
intendents of the state: 

In Cheltenham township, Montgomery 
county, Chas. A. Wagner has been suc- 
ceeded by W. G. Cleaver; Chester City, 
A. D. Yocum succeeded by Thomas S. Cole; 
Lock Haven, John A. Robb succeeded by 
T. M. Morrison; New Brighton, Wm. D. 
Brightwell succeeded by Clyde C. Green; 
Philadelphia, Dr. Edward Brooks succeeded 
by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh; Pottsville, B. F. 
Patterson, deceased, succeeded by Stephen 
A. Thurlow. 

The following boroughs recently elected 
superintendents for the first time Old Forge, 
Francis R. Coyne; Washington, William 
Krichbaum. 

Before the opening of the present school 
term, Dr. J. P. Welsh retired from the 
principalship of the Bloomsburg Normal 
School to accept the vice presidency of 
State College. Dr. Welsh was succeeded 
by Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., of Indiana Normal 
School who in turn was succeeded at 
Indiana by Dr. James E. Aument, of War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 

THERE was the gratifying assurance, be- 
fore the late election, that Deputy Supt. 
Henry Houck would run far ahead of his 
ticket. And the official figures “made 
good.” In the final summary of the vote 
Hon. Edwin S. Stuart has a plurality of 
48,435 for Governor; Robert S. Murphy, 
71,919 for Lieutenant Governor; Robert K. 
Young, 54,656 for Auditor General; and 
Henry Houck, 92,235 for Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs. 





In renewing his subscription to The 
Journal Prof. A. James Gayman, Doyles- 
town, says: “I have just celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of my teaching and 
have read the School Journal since 1872. 
It is full of inspiration and every school 
teacher in the state should read it.” 





THE second annual meeting of the High 
School Department of the State Educational 
Association will be held in the high school 
building at Williamsport, Thursday and 
Friday, December 27 and 28, 1906. The 
high school is now to the front. The pro- 
gramme before us presents a number of 
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topics of present interest to high school 
teachers and others. The meeting is there- 
fore important in its relation to high school 
work. Instructors in colleges and univer- 
sities, city, borough and county superinten- 
dents, normal school teachers, principals 
of graded schools, school directors and all 
others who are interested in the cause of 
secondary education are cordially invited 
to attend the sessions of this department 
during the Christmas holidays at Williams- 
port. An opportunity to organize a society 
for the promotion of the teaching of mathe- 
matics and science in these schools will be 
given during this meeting. The head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Updegraff. 
The officers of the department are Princi- 
pal G. D. Robb, Altoona, chairman, Prin- 
cipal Frank E. Baker, Greensburg, secre- 
tary, and A. M. Weaver, Williamsport, 
treasurer. 





THE publishers of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary have just issued a hand- 
some, thirty-two page booklet on the use of 
the dictionary. Sherwin Cody, well known 
as a writer and authority on English gram- 
mar and composition, is the author. The 
booklet contains seven lessons for syste- 
matically acquiring the dictionary habit. 
While it is primarily intended for teachers 
and school principals, the general reader 
will find much of interest and value. A 
copy will be sent, gratis, to anyone by 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


PRESIDENT WHEELER, of the University 
of California, says: “ The establishment for 
the United States of a standard of written 
English different from that recognized else- 
where in English speaking territory is isola- 
ting, and promises loss and waste in inter- 
course and culture and introduces con- 
sciousness of contrariety where the opposite 
is desired. The needless irritation caused 
by minor differences already existing points 
ominously to what would result from 
greater differences. The English language 
is not properly of the people of the United 
States, still less of its Government. It is 
the precious possession of the English 
speaking world, and moral authority to 
interfere in its regulation must arise out of 
the entire body and not from a segment. 
Any radical change, such as would be in- 
volved in phonetic writing, would cut us off 
from the language of Shakespeare and of 
the English Bible, leaving this semi-foreign 
idiom to be acquired by specical study.” 
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THE body of Hon. James Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, one of the fifty-six American 
patriots who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776, was disinterred No- 
vember 20th, at Edenton, North Carolina, 
with appropriate memorial exercises, in the 
presence of distinguished citizens of both 
named states, and taken by train to Nor- 
folk, where the gunboat Dubuque was in 
waiting to convey it to Philadelphia. It 
then lay in state in old Independence Hall, 
where fitting honors were shown to the 
memory of the distinguished statesman and 
jurist. Tributes were paid by judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States of 
which he was a member and by other dis- 
tinguished men. The remains were in- 
terred in the Christ Church burial ground, 
by the side of his wife. Judge Wilson was 
of the sturdy Scotch-Irish stock. 


THE Jamestown Exposition will be open 
from April 26, 1907, the three hundredth 
anniversary of the first English settlement 
at Jamestown, Virginia, to November 3oth. 
It will be of unusual historical and educa- 
tional interest. Teachers and pupils should 
be awake to the great events which this 
exhibition commemorates. There should 
be a good showing for our schools, and all 
of us who can do so should look forward 
to this visit to Virginia next summer. 
Those desiring to send exhibits or to obtain 
information of any kind, should address 
Col. James H. Lambert, Executive officer, 
723 Real Estate Trust Building, Broad and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 





THE Pennsylvania Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association announces that one of the 
features of its annual meeting at Harris- 
burg, January 22-25, 1907, is a Corn Show, 
open to all corn growers of the State 
whether they are members of the Associa- 
tion or not. Liberal prizes are offered for 
corn, 10 ears of which will constitute an 
exhibit, and these prizes are in cash. The 
National Stockman and Farmer, of Pitts- 
burgh has contributed $100 to encourage 
this exhibit, and to this the Association 
and the Department of Agriculture will add 
enough to make the prizes worth competing 
for. There will be 45 cash prizes, besides 
specials. This is Pennsylvania’s first great 
Corn Show, and it should bring out fine 
grain, some of which may later be used in 
exhibits at Jamestown or other Expositions. 
Every corn grower who can find ten ears of 
choice corn can compete for a prize. He 
should write to E. S. Bayard, Secretary, 
203 Shady Ave., East End, Pittsburgh, for 
particulars and enroll himself as a con- 
testant. A postal card will do it! The 
prize list will be forwarded on application 
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to the secretary. The boy on the farm 
ought to be interested. Often he makes the 
mistake of his life in leaving the farm 
because of this lack of interest. 


“ANY man who by sound thinking and 
hard work develops a great industry and 
makes it profitable and stable, confers an 
enormous benefit on society. This is indeed 
the best accomplishment of great riches,” 
said President Charles W. Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, in a recent discourse on 
“Great Riches.” “Great capital at the dis- 
posal of a single individual, enables a man 
to do good or harm, to give joy or pain, 
and places him in a position to be feared or 
looked up to. There is pleasure in the sat- 
isfaction of directing such a power and the 
greater the character the greater may be the 
satisfaction. For a conscientious, dutiful 
man a great sense of responsibility accom- 
panies this power. It may become so 
powerful as to wipe out the enjoyment of 
self. There are no more successful busi- 
ness enterprises than are those conducted 
by remarkably intelligent autocrats, and 
probably the same would be true of Gov- 
ernments if any mode had been invented of 
separating and putting into place desirable 
autocrats. The most serious disadvantage 
under which the very rich have labored is 
the bringing up of children. It is well nigh 
impossible for a very rich man to develop 
his children from habits of indifference 
and laziness. These children are so situ- 
ated that they have no opportunity of doing 
productive labor and do nothing for them- 
selves, parents, brothers or sisters, no one 
acquiring the habit of work. In striking 
contrast are the farmers’ children, who co- 
operate at tender years in the work of the 
household.” 


Dr. Epwarp Everett HAtg, in a talk re- 
cently before the Mothers’ and Fathers’ 
Club of Boston, made some strong state- 
ments in favor of country living and against 
city crowding and city provincialism. “ All 
my happiness,” he said, “I owe to the cen- 
tral effort that my father and mother made 
to make home the happiest place on earth. 
Father, mother, and child are the primi- 
tive trinity. We are cursed by living in a 
city of 600,000 people, but by the year 1950 
I am in hopes there will be no cities. Tene- 
ment houses, some seventeen stories high, 
packed with people and causing all kinds 
of tenement-house laws to be made, are as 
wicked as hell. What we want is to 
initiate our children to live in the open air, 
to grow to love the country, so that they 
can know the difference between a turnip 
and a potato, and between grass and hem- 
lock. I call these things walking with 
God, and a larger life than being a police- 
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man, a letter-carrier, or a night-watchman. 
When this has been brought about, we will 
have been converted from the miserable 
mechanical machine life we now live.” 





FIGURES FROM ANNUAL REPORT. 





HE Seventy-third annual report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shows steady advance in our school 
work. For the various subjects therein 
discussed the reader is referred to this 
document found elsewhere in the present 
number of The Journal. It is published a 
month earlier than usual that it may be 
read as widely as possible before the next 
meeting of the Legislature. The number 
of school districts in the State is 2,572, 
number of schools, 32,031; graded schools, 
16,227; township high schools, 234; num- 
ber of superintendents, 155; male teachers, 
7,874; female teachers, 25,357; whole num- 
ber of teachers, 33,231; whole number of 
directors, and not including Philadelphia, 
16,022; average salaries of male teachers 
per month, $53.16; female teachers per 
month, $39.41; average length of school 
term in months, 7.65; whole number of 
pupils, 1,229,046; average number of pupils 
in daily attendance, 938,866; cost of school 
houses—purchasing, building, renting, etc., 
$6,103,741.33; teachers’ wages, $15,141,632.- 
46; cost of text-books, not including Phila- 
delphia, $762,273.33; cost of school supplies 
other than text-books, including maps, 
globes, etc., $748,550.31; fuel, contingencies, 
fees for collectors and other expenses, $7,- 
482,820.34; total expenditures, $30,239,- 
037.77; regular appropriation to common 
schools for school year ending June 4, 
1906, $5,212,500; appropriation for free 
tuition of students in State Normal schools 
for school year ending June 4, 1906, $237,- 
500; appropriation for township high 
schools, $100,000. 

The increase in the number of districts 
is II, decrease in number of graded schools, 
3,421, increase in number of schools, 712; 
decrease in the number of male teachers, 
154; increase in the number of female 
teachers, 1,033; increase in salary of male 
teachers per month, $1.35; of female teach- 
ers per month, 27 cents; increase in num- 
ber of pupils, 10,138; increase in teachers’ 
wages, $999,181.62; increase in cost of 
buildings, purchasing and renting, $742,- 
473.46; decrease in cost of fuel, contingen- 
cies, debts and interest paid, $74,350.64. 

In Philadelphia the number of schools 
is 4,038; number of male teachers, 286; 
number of female teachers, 3,752; average 
salary of male teachers per month, $172.35; 
average salary of female teachers per 
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month, $72.18; number of pupils in school 
at end of year, 167,640; average attendance, 
154,722; cost of school houses and repairs, 
$1,373,411.68; cost of books, fuel, stationery 
and contingencies, $172,497.95. 

Each of these seventy-three official re- 
ports is found in The Pennsylvania School 
Journal, and the entire series can be found 
nowhere else in the State. A fact like this 
should justify the placing of the fifty-four 
volumes of this periodical in the office of 
every city, county and borough superin- 
tendent in the State, and upon the shelves 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


SAVING THE BIRDS. 





HE National Association of Audubon 
Societies deserves the highest com- 
mendation for the efforts it is making to 
save the song birds of the country. Despite 
its efforts and the free expression of senti- 
ments in accord with them, some species 
have been exterminated, or at least reduced 
to a pitiful fraction of their old numbers. 
This association, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, has an income of $25,000 from in- 
vestments and the payments of dues. It 
has received a number of bequests, the 
largest one amounting to $331,000. All the 
money is devoted to the avowed purpose of 
spreading the work. Among children 
there is being conducted a campaign of 
education. Appeals are made to Legisla- 
tures for restrictive laws, and Congress 
will be called upon for enactments cover- 
ing the field not to be reached by individual 
States. 

It is the plan of the association to pre- 
vent ultimately the use of feathers for per- 
sonal decoration. Confining such use to 
the feathers of game birds killed for food 
would have been satisfactory except for 
the easy evasion of the statute. The 
feathers on non-game birds continued to be 
sold, often so disguised by dyes that even 
an expert would have difficulty in identify- 
ing them. 

Certain shore birds now classed as game 
the association hopes to have classified 
otherwise, for in no other way cer 
extinction be prevented. Of one small 
species more than 40,000 were killed in 
North Carolina in a single season, and 
while ostensibly killed as game the real 
quest of the hunters was for feathers, and 
the bodies were thrown away. The kill- 
deer, valuable for its destructive war upon 
the boll weevil, and doing no harm, is pass- 
ing away so that its plumage may be used 
to trim hats. ; 

Particular stress is laid by the associa- 
tion upon the cruelty and damage involved 

















in the decorative fad that calls for aigrets 
the nupital plume of the heron. A closed 
season of ten years is also desired for cer- 
tain duck, this being deemed the only 
method that will stop the process of de- 
struction. 

The association relies primarily upon 
moral suasion, and upon the statutes after- 
ward. Those who refuse to yield to the 
first will find themselves the recipients of 
scant sympathy when they come under the 
ban of the second. 





RETIREMENT FUNDS. 
Baas general interest felt in the question 
of the retirement of teachers after 
long terms of service, or because of ill 
health, is fully justified by the importance 
of the subject. The committee appointed 
at a recent conference of Pennsylvania 
Schoolmen, in Harrisburg, to formulate a 
bill to pension school teachers in the State 
outside of Philadelphia favors two bills, one 
providing that the State shall appropriate 
andcontrol adirect retirement fund, and the 
other that the separate school districts 
throughout the State shall be authorized to 
create a “retirement fund.” The bills will 
be submitted to a conference of educators 
before presentation at the coming session of 
the Legislature. 

We give in this issue two of the import- 
ant addresses before the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association when, not long ago, 
this matter was under discussion. The 
New Jersey retirement law, its history and 
its workings are here presented in full. At 
the meeting, whose proceedings are here 
reported, Mr. Simon Gratz, a prominent 
member of the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation, and chairman of the committee on 
the teachers’ retirement fund, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“ Over and over again during the day and 
in my waking hours at night, since the 
organization of the new Board of Educa- 
tion, I have pondered the question, How 
are we going to get an adequate retire- 





" ment fund for teachers? And I have not 


solved the problem yet; but I think if you 
will follow the advice that Mr. Best gave 
you about two minutes ago, it will be a 
solution of the question. Let the teachers 
and the Board of Education get together; 
the teachers can help, and the Board of 
Education can help, not out cf its own 
pockets, but out of the public money. My 
belief is that if the teachers of Philadel- 
phia will indicate a desire and a thorough 
willingness on their part to contribute to 
a retirement fund, a small percentage of 
their salaries, the Board of Education, 
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backed by public opinion, will find some 
way to duplicate the amount that the teach- 
ers give, and that thus we shall be able to 
make a start towards the accomplishment 
of that which, beyond all doubt, is abso- 
lutely needed. 

“It is useless to discuss the question of 
necessity for such a fund. Reasons have 
been given to you this evening which of 
themselves are conclusive, and others could 
be adduced if necessary. We all admit the 
need; but few of us know how to go about 
the thing so as to insure a success. Now 
remember, we must not only make provi- 
sion for teachers who have had a long term 
of years and who wish to retire, or should 
be involuntarily retired because of physical 
disability, but we must be able to provide 
for the young teachers to whom some phy- 
sical mishap may come. A teacher of 20 
or 21 years may be stricken down by dis- 
ease, and may be incapacitated after a very 
short time from further service. None of 
us know what is in store for us. Troubles 
come like the thief in the night, unex- 
pected; and we are not always prepared to 
meet them. The young teachers, who, ac- 
cording to the views of some of the speak- 
ers this evening are likely to be unwilling 
to contribute to a fund like this, ought to 
remember that fact; and they ought also to 
remember, as the entire body of teachers 
should, that apart from the humanity and 
the philanthropy that goes with the con- 
summation of this plan, you owe it to your- 
selves as a body of educated men and wo- 
men to stand up for those who are in your 
ranks and to see that help is provided for 
them, if they shall ever need it.” 


> 


SLANG IN THE SCHOOLS. 





r is easy to acquire the habit of using 

slang words and expressions and one’s 
taste to be so vitiated that there is posi- 
tive avoidance of approved words and 
forms of speech. The Committee on Ele- 
mentary Schools of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education has ordered teachers to ex- 
purgate slang from their vocabulary. It is 
not to be inferred from this that the use 
of slang is general with Philadelphia 
teachers, but there are doubtless some un- 
conscious offenders. 

Many expressions, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, that once were slang have become 
firmly imbedded in the language. There is 
a mysterious process of survival which in 
time transforms a slang word or phrase 
into accepted English. Much of the cur- 
rent slang of the street is vulgar and mean- 
ingless. It has been observed that a great 
deal of the slangmaker’s skill is spent on 
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ideas which make the slang dictionary at 
its best an unpresentable book, “ while short 
of this limit there is an ugly air about lists 
of words so largely coined by vagabonds.” 

There are many slang expressions which 
from their nativity and association, as well 
as their inherent vulgarity, may properly 
be termed the criminals of the language. 
Careless persons who use these expressions 
have no idea of their genesis and original 
meaning. They have become _ popular 
phases which have taken on the garb of 
respectability. The language is sufficiently 
affluent for lively conversation without 
drawing upon the rogue’s lexicon to enliven 
it. Some slang is not disreputable, but in 
the interest of pure speech the slang habit 
should be vigilantly avoided. Brander 
Matthews, in an essay on the functions of 
slang, remarks: “I am not advocating the 
indiscriminate employment of the cheap 
phrases of the day, the meaningless catch- 
words which succeed each other in the 
popular vocabulary. On the contrary, I am 
glad to have a chance to say that ‘a gentle- 
man and a scholar’ is never regardless and 
never reckless in his use of language.” 

Teachers, above all others, save parents, 
should use faultless expressions in the pres- 
ence of their charges. Children are ex- 
ceedingly imitative. They appropriate ob- 
jectionable colloquialisms as readily as they 
acquire good English. The language of 
the street is often corrupting, and, unless 
the standards are preserved in the home 
and in the school, young people are sure to 
adopt vicious habits of speech which are 
hard to correct. 

Mr. Simon Gratz, the veteran member of 
the board, suggested a few of the pet every- 
day slang expressions that must be 
abolished as follows: Skidoo; beat it 
while your shoes are good; twenty-three 
and beat it; eighteen and a bottle of milk; 
fade away; get busy; cut it out; back up; 
quit your kidding, etc. 
schools are not conducted to spread the use 
of slang and colloquial phrases, but to teach 
good chaste English. The bad effect of 
cutting short and hurrying over words and 
expressions is quite evident among the 
school children, and when begun in the 
lower schools it is almost impossible for the 
higher school teachers to break the boys 
and girls of their pet expressions. 

The pupils are taught to imitate their 
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WORSE THAN THE DISEASE. 

Se spread of Consumption, or Tuber- 

culosis, as it is now called, has 
aroused much attention and challenged the 
medical profession on every hand. Some 
physicians have used alcohol in their treat- 
ment, claiming that it is beneficial. This is 
denied by Dr. T. D. Cruthers, of Hartford, 
a physician of experience in hospital work 
and general practice, who thinks alcohol 
really more dangerous than the disease it 
is given to correct. In a recent address 
before the Congress on Tuberculosis, held 
in New York, he said: 

“ Alcohol as a remedy or a preventive 
medicine is a most dangerous drug. All 
preparations of syrups containing spirits 
increase rather than diminish the disease. 
They may cover up the bad symptoms, but 
they increase the poisons and the soil of the 
growth of the consumptive germ. Rock 
and rye prescriptions make the conditions 
more incurable. Alcohol is a narcotic, and, 
while quieting the pain and lessening the 
cough, diminishes the vitality and power of 
nature to overcome the disease. Consump- 
tion and alcoholism are twin sisters. The 
subsidence of the one is followed by the 
development of the other. 

“A very large per cent. of the so-called 
inebriates or persons who have stopped 
drinking die of consumption or pneumonia. 
A large number of consumptives become 
inebriates and die suddenly. Consumption 
associated or following moderate or exces- 
sive drinking is always marked by severe 
hemorrhages. Alcohol seems to have weak- 
ened the blood vessels of the lungs, and pre- 
disposed to the growth of consumption. 

“The excessive drinker of spirits, whose 
breath gives evidence of alcohol being 
is permanently injuring his 
Alcoholic 


| parents are followed by consumptive chil- 


He said that the | 


teachers’ language and it is the prevailing | 


custom in the higher schools for the teach- 


dren, and consumptive parents have alco- 
holic children. Spirit drinkers living in 
close, bad air, alwavs have lung diseases. 
Alcohol and drug taking are very active 
causes of consumption. Consumption may 
not break out from these causes, but pneu- 
monia is almost certain to follow: 

“ Both alcoholism and tuberculosis, one 
the ‘Great White Plague’ and the other 
the ‘Great Black One,’ are a menace to 
civilization. Consumption is attracting a 
great deal of attention; alcoholism is ne- 


| glected, and the preventable deaths from 


ers to increase their pupils’ vocabularies by | 
using as many different words as they | 
can command. The use of slang is not 
tolerated from the pupils, and it is only by 
the teachers themselves abolishing it that 
the desired result can be accomplished. 





both will exceed in numbers any estimates 
of the present. Tuberculosis and alcohol- 
ism are so closely associated that all meas- 
ures of prevention and treatment must 
recognize this relation if they succeed. 

“Both of them can be stamped out the 
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same as yellow and typhoid fevers, and the 
work of the future will lie in this direction.” 

To prevent the spread of tuberculosis 
among children some practical suggestions 
were made at this congress by Miss Emily 
Noble, of California. Among other things 
she said: “I have found that in India, with 
a population of 400,000,000, the children are 
singularly free from tuberculosis,” adding, 
“because they are taught to breathe prop- 
erly as a daily exercise. And this is in a 
country where there is great poverty and a 
great scarcity of water.” 





APPRECIATION. 


HE stockholders and creditors of the 
Philadelphia Real Estate and Trust 
Company, which was recently wrecked by 
a trusted official are indebted to the unsel- 
fish purpose and fine executive and financial 
ability of George H. Earle, Jr., who saved 
their money and enabled the company to 
resume its place among the banking insti- 
tutions of the State. In his address to 
these people he made this allusion to him- 
self, which is well worth reading: 

“Tt is a relief at all times to say just 
what one feels, particularly when a little 
overworked and a good deal overwrought; 
but beyond and above that, ever since this 
emergency enlightened my eyes. I have 
felt that I owed the people of our good city 
an apology. When Singerly’s failure 
spread devastation broadcast, and I thought 
I saw, as I think I now see, the one possi- 
ble chance of full relief—a chance to make 
millions for the sufferers or for myself, for 
I could have done either. Mr. Cook and 
myself elected, as, of course, was our plain 
duty, to make this profit for the creditors. 
And when we did make it, after a most try- 
ing experience, it was, of course, much that 
we know we had done our duty; it was 
much that such men as the judges, Comp- 
trollers Dawes and Ridgley, and Theodore 
Wright, understood; but I must confess 
that until these last few days there was a 
sense of disappointment that even those 
who had benefited by our efforts and sacri- 
fices seemed perfectly unconscious of them. 
Of course, I was all the while conscious 
that, after all, it was but a matter of dollars 
and cents, and did not too much magnify it. 
But when this trouble arose, and for the 
first time I realized that everybody had all 
the while not only noted and appreciated 
what little we had done, but had a thousand 
times magnified its importance, I had a feel- 
ing of guilt that I can alone appease by 
working for and talking to you just as I 
now am. I say this not only because it 
brings me greater content, but because I 
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think it wholesome that we should all 
understand that such services as we may 
render our fellows do not really go unnoted 
and unappreciated, however much it may so 
appear.” 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ArMstTronc—Supt. Milliron: Brady’s Bend 
township established the first township high 
school in the county at Kaylor. Mrs. Blanche 
Lafferty was elected to assist her husband, 
Prof. J. P. Lafferty, who is principal of the 
Kaylon schools. The Bradys Bend school 
board is to be congratulated upon this evidence 
of enlightened interest in the cause. Import- 
ant educational meetings were held at Kaylor, 
Maysville, and Sherrett. Thus far we have 
visited 150 schools, only four of which were 
found unsatisfactory. 

Berxs—Supt. Rapp: The annual Round 
Table conference of grammar and high school 
teachers was held October 6. The topics dis- 
cussed were “Quality and Quantity in High 
Schools,” and “Why Pupils Leave the High 
School before Graduation?” Interesting and 
instructive addresses were made by Prof. H. 
A. Surface and Prof. James S. Grim. This 
was the best attended meeting in the history 
of the association. 

Biair—Supt. Davis: Five new school houses 
were built in the county during the past sum- 
mer. Four of them are brick buildings and 
modern in every respect. The majority of our 
schools are starting well. The older pupils in 
the country districts are still out of school. 
We have fewer men teachers than usual, and 
more beginners teaching than hitherto. One 
township high school has been started. I have 
visited all the rural schools except twelve. 

ButTLer—Supt. Penfield: The work of the 
schools is progressing satisfactorily. In a few 
districts the vaccination law is keeping pupils 
out of school. Seven districts in our county 
are paying teachers five dollars more per month 
than they paid last year. Institutes have al- 
ready been held in some parts of the county. 
In a few districts stated monthly meetings for 
the discussion of local school affairs are held 
by teachers and school directors. A new five- 
thousand dollar township high school build- 
ing for Concord township was dedicated Oc- 
tober 5, with appropriate exercises. During 
the past eight weeks I have lost no time in 
school visitation, having covered about one- 
third of the county. 

CuesTerR—Supt. Moore: Up to November 
1 I have inspected the work of 128 ungraded 
rural schools, also visited 11 of our township 
high schools. In but two of the above schools 
visited thus far have I found inferior work and 
I have reason to believe these will be ma- 
terially strengthened during the remainder of 
the term. The high schools are well attended, 
and properly organized, and the teachers are 
following the prescribed course of study, but 
best of all the principals are full of the pro- 
fessional spirit and fully realize the respon- 
sibility resting upon them. I confidently be- 
lieve that the high schools of our county are 
on a higher plane this year than ever before. 
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CraAwForp—Supt. Goodwin: The educational 
outlook is good. Our schools got under way 
promptly and the teachers are getting things 
done. Two township high schools were organ- 
ized, and a large number of boys and girls 
throughout the county are taking advantage 
of the new law that enables them to attend 
borough and city high schools. Several dis- 
tricts have arranged to hold monthly insti- 
tutes. 

CuUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Lemoyne bor- 
ough erected a new seven-room school build- 
ing, modern in plan and equipment. It ranks 
among the best in the county. It was formally 
dedicated October 27. The school children, 
Jr. O. U. A. M., and P. O. S. of A., had a 
parade previous to the exercises. Addresses 
were made by Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Rev. A. 
H. Irvine, president of the school board, Dr. 
J. W. Bowman, treasurer, and the County 
Superintendent. The patriotic orders presented 
a flag. Much interest was shown by the 
citizens. 

E.tx—Supt. Sweeney: Before the opening 
of school the directors of nearly all the dis- 
tricts in the county posted notices that “all 
children must be vaccinated before entering 
school,” and as a result the law has been com- 
plied with, and the attendance is exceptionally 
good. Our township high schools, stimulated 
by the increased appropriation, are doing work 
of a high order and the people are showing 
much active interest in them. The schools of 
the county were never in such good shape at 
this season of the year. 

Forest—Supt. Morrison: A new school has 
been opened at Six Mile—a new lumbering 
camp in Jenks township. I have visited all the 
schools in the county, except nine. Have noted 
the attendance of 1,799 pupils in the county. 
Quite a number are out yet on account of 
vaccination. The schools, as a rule, are doing 
better work than last year. The outlook for 
the term is very encouraging. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: The school 
directors convened in annual session, October 
16-17. The meeting was a success in every 
respect. Supt. Coughlin and McGinnes were 
our instructors from abroad. The work in the 
schools throughout the county is moving along 
nicely. Our teachers are strong and doing 
good work. 

GrEENE—Supt. Stewart: The county institute 
was held during the month and judging from 
the interest manifested we are justified in re- 
garding it as a very successful meeting. Our 
instructors were Drs. S. D. Fess, W. N. Ferres, 
and Waitman Bache, and Prof. Edward Eilert. 
The evening lecturers were Edmund Vance 
Cook, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, and Prof. 
Willis Moore. Concerts were given by the 
Carmen’s Italian Boys and the International 
Grand Concert Company. One of the most 
important steps taken at this meeting was the 
organization of a School Improvement League 
for the county. This was due principally to 
the efforts of Dr. Waitman Bache, who is 
President of the State organization in West 
Virginia. The large membership of 215, out 
of 238 teachers, shows the general interest 
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taken in this movement. The objects of the 
organization are to improve and beautify the 
school houses and grounds, and to establish 
and maintain school libraries throughout the 
county. The interest taken leads us to expect 
some good results by the close of the year. 

Huntincpon—Supt. Dell: The principal 
educational event of the year was the county 
institute. The interest shown was unusual. 
People came from every quarter of the county. 
More than 1,000 persons were present on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday each, while 1,400 as- 
sembled for the concert on Thursday evening. 
Dr. Willis and Dr. Bible did excellent work, 
as did Profs. Holsopple and Myers. The 
teachers were enthusiastic throughout the ses- 
sions, and with Prof. Yoder leading the music, 
you may be sure the singing was spirited. 
More professional literature was purchased by 
the teachers than ever before. This shows the 
right kind of interest in their work. About 
too teachers subscribed for Kellogg’s Educa- 
tional Foundations, while nearly all the teach- 
ers of the county will read Hamilton’s “The 
Recitation” during the winter. Brumbaugh’s 
“The Waking of a Teacher,” and magazines 
and classics without number were all in great 
demand. We are proud of our teachers. 
About fifty directors were in attendance, and 
we were honored with the visits of four super- 
intendents. 

Jerrerson—Supt. Teitrick: Four educa- 
tional meetings were held at the opening of 
the term. The instruction was practical and 
inspiring. Addresses were made by Drs. J 
Geo. Becht and James E. Ament, and Prof. 
A. M. Hammers. Much interest in the schools 
is manifested by all concerned. The pros- 
pects are good. The fourth annual convention 
of the school directors was held at Reynolds- 
ville, October 18-19, a good meeting. The in- 
structors were Dr. J. G. Becht and Hon. O. 
T. Corson. 

LAcKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: The _ first 
week in October was spent in completing 
preparations for the County Teacher’s Insti- 
tute, which was held in the Y. M. C. A. Hall 
in this city during the week beginning Monday, 
October 8. The total number of teachers en- 
rolled was 336, and average daily attendance 
was 324. This unusual loss of time occurred 
chiefly on October 10, when a large number 
of teachers attended the “Father Mathew” 
celebration held in this city. The instructors 
were State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, Drs. D. J. 
Waller, Bloomsburg State Normal School; 
Charles McMurry, California State Normal 
School; S. C. Schmucker, of West Chester 
State Normal School, and Prof. John T. Wat- 
kins, of this city. The leading lines of work 
emphasized were: moral education, school 
discipline, methods of teaching in geography 
and history, vocal music, and nature study. 
The lectures on nature study were interest- 
ing and effective; for nearly all of the teach- 
ers have made practical use of this instruc- 
tion since the close of the institute, as shown 
by their monthly reports for October. Our 
teachers are beginning to see that nature study 
has a high educational value, in developing the 
powers of observation and leading the children 
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to acquire definite knowledge of the world 
around them. In the rural districts where the 
prosperity of the people depends so largely on 
accurate knowledge of plants, animals, and 
soils, nature studv has also a positive value 
that may be measured in dollars and cents. 
During the last three weeks of the month I 
visited 52 schools. Twenty-one school direc- 
tors visited with me in the several districts. 
In most of these schools the attendance was 
large, and in some cases I found primary 
rooms badly overcrowded, especially in May- 
field and Winton. In Mayfield one first pri- 
mary school had 84 pupils enrolled, and in 
Winton there were one hundred and eleven 
children enrolled in one room of the same 
grade. Directors were notified that no satis- 
factory teaching can be done in these rooms, 
and they promised to relieve these teachers. 

LeHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The county institute 
was held during the week of October 15 and 
was well attended, every teacher in the county 
enrolled, 327 in all. The instructors were Drs. 
Winship, Fess, Rothermel, Schmucker, and 
Pearson. With men like these on the platform 
no superintendent needs have any fears as 
to the results of an institute. All of them 
gave us the very best they had, and our insti- 
tute was a pronounced success. Two new 
school houses are in course of erection, one 
at Slatington and the other at West Cata- 
sauqua in Whitehall township. Both of these 
will be completed and ready for occupancy in 
about a month. The one at Slatington is an 
eight-room, and the one at West Catasauqua 
a six-room building. 

Lycominc—Supt. Milnor: Township high 
schools were opened at Clintonville and Oval. 
The course of the McIntyre township high 
school was extended so that it ranks as a sec- 
ond class school. A new printed course of 
study was placed in all the schools. Penman- 
ship, spelling and physiology were discussed 
at the September meeting of the exchange and 
reading at the October meeting. 

McKean—Supt. Bayle: Our annual insti- 
tute was held October 22-26. With an en- 
rollment of two hundred and _ thirty-three 
teachers we paid expenses amounting to $940.36 
and had $3.35 left. A new plan was adopted 
for enrollment fees. Each teacher was pro- 
vided with an enrollment envelope in which 
she placed $2.50 less her railroad fare. The 
average fee was about $1.58. This made the 
necessary expenses of attending the institute 
equal for all, and seemed to give entire satis- 
faction. Our instructors were Drs. T. S. Low- 
den, W. W. Parsons, Ira W. Howerth, and 
Miss Maude Willis. 

MirrLtin—Supt. Wills: We have seven more 
teachers than last year. A number of our 
schools are very much crowded. In a two- 
room building, 151 pupils are enrolled. Dur- 
ing the month we lost one of our good and 
faithful school directors, in the death of Mr. 
W. W. Trout, of Lewistown. Mr. Trout was 
a member of the Lewistown school board for 
about fifteen years. He always took an active 
part in educational meetings. He was secre- 
tary of the Directors’ Association for several 
years. Hon. G. H. Bell, of Lewistown, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. 
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Montour—Supt. Derr: A number of our 
school houses have been painted and papered, 
trees have been planted and grounds improved, 
the interest in this respect being much greater 
than in former years. I have visited all of our 
schools and find them moving along nicely. 
We think we have the best corps of teachers 
this year we ever had and we look for the best 
year’s work in the history of our schools. 

NorTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Fetzer: Visited 
the township high school at Elysburg and 
found excellent work being done. While 
Ralpho township has for several years been 
conducting a high school, this year is the first 
in accordance with the recent act of Assembly. 
At the opening of the school term we had a 
large number of applicants, but we have had 
sO many resignations that at the present time 
it is hard to keep our schools supplied with 
teachers. More interest is being manifested 
among our teachers this year. Many are visit- 
ing other schools to learn new methods and 
get new ideas. 

Perry—Supt. Willard: For several reasons, 
the attendance at a number of the rural schools 
has been small since the opening of the term 
in September. In Toboyne township, at New 
Germantown and vicinity, diphtheria broke 
out in the early summer, and has continued 
to the present time. About a dozen families 
have felt the ravages of the disease, and half 
a dozen children have died. The community 
has for weeks been in a state of alarm, and 
the school attendance has been greatly affected. 
From latest reports, we now hope that the 
disease has been stamped out. All our teach- 
ers, I believe, have enforced the vaccination 
law this year for the first time. In several 
of the districts, this action has aroused serious 
opposition, and has greatly affected the at- 
tendance at a few of the schools. In fact, on 
account of it, several of our teachers have as 
yet had less than half a dozen scholars. It 
is gratifying to state that the school board 
of Duncannon borough has this year increased 
the salary of each of its teachers, and, on 
account of increased attendance, has employed 
an additional teacher and opened another 
school. On the other hand, on account of 
small attendance, two schools have been 
closed in Spring, one in N. E. Madison, and 
one in Saville township; the few children who 
would have been pupils of these schools are 
being transported to the nearest school. 

PikE—Supt. Westbrook: All schools in the 
county have been visited once with one ex- 
ception, and that was not open when I was 
in that section. While the work done is not 
wholly satisfactory, still its character is such 
that I feel warranted in reporting a general 
progressive movement. The county teachers’ 
annual institute was held in Milford during 
the week beginning October 29. The instruc- 
tors and lecturers were Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Prof. E. L. Kemp, Prof. and Mrs. 
John G. Scorer and Dr. J. E. Wallin. Ninety- 
seven per cent. of the teachers were enrolled 
in the attendance throughout the week. 

Potter—Supt. Kilbourn: The county insti- 
tute was held at Galeton during the week be- 
ginning October 22. The instructors were 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Drs. A. T. 
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Smith of Mansfield, A. B. Van Ormer of 
Norwood, S. C. Schmucker of West Chester, 
E. H. Ashcraft of Coudersport, and Prof. S. 
W. Mountz of Chicago. For the evening ses- 
sions we had Will Carleton, Frank Dixon, 
George Kiernan, The Kellogg-Haines Singing 
Party and the Cleveland Ladies’ Orchestra. 
The attendance of teachers was fully up to the 
average of former years and the interest taken 
by the public was very gratifying. The county 
School Directors’ Association met in Galeton, 
October 23 and 24. There were fifty-seven 
directors present. Addresses were made by 
Drs. Schaeffer, Van Ormer, and Schmucker. 
The county teachers’ association held a busi- 
ness meeting on Friday afternoon of institute 
week, at which it was decided to send a dele- 
gate to the meeting of either the State or 
the National Educational Association in 1907 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Several excellent 
educational meetings were held this month. 
Each township has arranged to hold either 
monthly or semi-monthly teachers’ meetings 
during the term. The most notable meeting 
of the month was held in the open at the 
Leroy Springs in Limestone township, in mem- 
ory of the many persons who were massacred 
in this county, on October 16, 1755. The 
speakers were Dr. H Dimm, Mrs. H. C. 
Glover, and the county superintendent. More 
than 800 people were present. The neighbor- 
ing schools were closed and attended in a 
body; those somewhat distant were conveyed 
thither. The Mifflinburg high school furnished 
excellent music. This is the second memorial 
held. A collection was taken up for the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument, to perpetuate the 
memory and history of those who fell at this 
place. I proposed a historical society as a 
stimulus to the study of local history—a rich 
field in this county. 

WarrEN—Supt. Gunning: Our schools are 
in good condition, the attendance better than 
usual. A well-attended local institute was 
held at Lottsville, which was noteworthy for 
the large number of directors present and 
their evident interest in school matters. 

WayNE—Supt. Hower: The fall session of 
the County Teachers’ Association was held 
October 13. The papers and discussions were 
of a high order, and the attendance excellent. 
Supt. G. W. Phillips, of Scranton, gave an 
interesting talk. Supt. Chas. F. Hoban, of 
Dunmore, was also present. Teachers’ meet- 
ings were held in Scott, Buckingham, Preston, 
and Mt. Pleasant townships. The only subject 
treated was primary reading. Practically every 
teacher in these districts attended the con- 
ferences, and much good was accomplished. 

BrADForD—E. E. Miller: The annual recep- 
tion and banquet given by the school board 
to the teachers of the city was held in the 
high school building on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 21. J. T. Evans, chairman of the 
teachers’ committee acted as toastmaster, and 
a number of excellent addresses were made by 
members of the board and by principals and 
teachers. The “spread” was prepared and 
served by the senior girls of the domestic 
science department and elicited much favorable 
comment. This annual event has become very 
popular and has done much to bring the board 
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and the teachers into closer relationship and 
acquaintance. It is good for teachers and 
members of the board to meet together, and 
discuss matters of mutual interest, in an in- 
formal way. It is good in the after-dinner 
speeches for each side to hear what the other 
side has to say from their point of view. It 
is good for the teachers to mingle together 
and become better acquainted. It is good for 
the girls of the domestic science department to 
have practical experience in preparing the food 
and serving the meal. The food served was 
good. Every one present felt good. It is a 
good custom. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: During the month 
an additional experimenting table was installed 
in the high school laboratory. This, designed 
for sixteen pupils and properly equipped with 
apparatus and chemicals, gives us every de- 
sired opportunity to accommodate the in- 
creased number of our pupils who elect chem- 
istry in their respective courses. 

Dunmore—Supt. Hoban: October 18, Prof. 
J. H. Tuckley, head of the science department 


‘in our high school, tendered his resignation, 


to become principal of the Moosic borough 
schools. He is succeeded by Prof. R. N. Davis. 
On the evening of October 10, our teachers 
were treated to a splendid talk by Dr. Charles 
McMurry on “The Rhine River.” Arrange- 
ments have been made by our teachers to at- 
tend in a body the course of lectures to be 
given in the Scranton high school auditorium, 
by Dr. Sykes, on “The English Novel.” Dr. 
Sykes comes under an arrangement made by 
Supt. Phillips, of Scranton, with the American 
Society of University Extension. 

GREENSBURG—Supt. March: A _ physical 
laboratory for individual work was equipped 
by the trustees of the Underwood Fund. The 
apparatus was furnished by the Knott Appa- 
ratus Co., and is enough for forty experiments. 
With the old apparatus we now have a very 
good working laboratory. Through Hon. 
Cyrus Woods we have obtained a second col- 
lection from the Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum. It is to be placed in our commor 
school, No. 2, to be used in connection with 
the teaching of geography. The board has 
also purchased four additional Tiffany Science 
Cabinets, to be used in connection with the 
geography work of the lower grades. 

New BricHton—Supt. Brightwell: We have 
many reasons to be pleased with the outlook 
for this year. There is an excellent spirit of 
progress among our teachers. A lively inter- 
est is taken in our monthly institutes by teach- 
ers and directors. During this month a sys- 
tem of physical culture was introduced. The 
teachers find these exercises very helpful. 

TyronE—Supt. Ellenberger: Our attendance 
was seriously affected by the prevalence of 
diphtheria among our pupils. We postponed 
the opening of our schools two weeks hoping 
to check the disease, but new cases kept crop- 
ping out. The quarantine laws have been 
strictly enforced. Why compel pupils to re- 
main out of school for thirty days after the 
removal of quarantine, and yet allow constant 
association on the streets, in the churches, and 
at social gatherings? I think this is a question 
for improved legislation. 








